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PIOUS    FRAUDS. 

CHAPTEK  I. 
A    PHILIPPINE. 

AUTUMN  had  passed,  Christmas  was  over, 
and  the  new  year — a  new  year  in  all  senses 
of  the  word  for  several  persons  in  whom  I 
hope  the  reader  feels  interest — had  got  out 
of  his  snowy  long  clothes,  and  was  blustering 
into  that  period  when  hares  go  crazy,  when 
the  robin  and  the  wanton  lapwing  get  out 
their  best  clothes,  when  the  burnished  dove 
prepares  to  make  eyes  at  its  mate,  and  "  a 
young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 

of  love."     The  Tyrell  menage  was  established 
ii  21 
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in  London,  as  queen   May  desired.     They 
had  a  small   house  in  the  Chelsea  region, 

O  ' 

furnished  with  the  sweepings  of  the  Minster- 
ton  auction,  which  Sib  had  been  allowed  to 
arrange    with    some   regard    to    order   and 
convenience.     Not  much  was  seen  here  of 
"  Our  Tom,"  who  had  his  den  in  a  street  out 
of  the  Strand,  where  the  grievances  of  the 
Amalgamated   Bellows   Nozzle  Makers,  the 
Envelope  Gummers,  the  Stay  Lace  Pointers, 
and  the  Sweet  Stuff  Moulders,  were  nursed ; 
and  their  organ — the  '  Orny  'And,   as  it   is 
usually  called  by  its  subscribers — was  edited. 
During  his  evenings,  and  far  into  his  nights, 
Tyrell  was  to  be  found  at  various  so-called 
"  clubs,"  held  in  the  back  parlours  of  public- 
houses,  where  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
'orney  -  'anded    in    general   were   discussed 
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together  with  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  and 
beer.  So  his  nieces  had  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way  ;  and  liked  it.  Rather 
a  dangerous  position  for  two  pretty  women 
living  almost  alone  in  the  Chelsea  region. 

Arthur  Bellmonte  had  returned  to  his 
regiment  (for  exchanges  into  the  Guards,  as 
he  told  his  father,  were  not  to  be  effected  in 
a  hurry),  and  found  Minsterton  detestable. 
However,  he  could  and  did  often  run  up 
to  town  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  was 
received  at  the  new  house  without  any  fear 
of  encountering  Tom  Tyrell ;  as  under  an 
arrangement  with  May,  that — in  her  hands — 
docile  fanatic  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Norman  Drummond  had  called,  and 
found  Miss  Fairfax  at  home  on  several 
occasions,  but  not  Miss  Cowper.  On  those 
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happy  Saturdays  when  Arthur  ran  up,  the 
girls   were  generally  taken  to  the  theatre, 
which  was  May's  chief  delight ;  and  on  the 
happy  Sundays,  Sib  would  play  propriety  as 
usual,  when  they  went  for  some  jaunt  out  of 
town ;  but  on  no  occasion  would  she  budge 
if  Mr.  Norman  Drummond  were  of  the  party. 
She  was  not  uncivil  to  that  gentleman ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  appeared  to  be  more  at  her 
ease  with  him  than  in  those  Minsterton  days, 
but  she  had  established  in  her  quick,  reso- 
lute way  the  idea  that  his  attentions  were 
directed  to  May — that  as  Arthur's  friend  he 
called  on  May — to  amuse  May,  to  cheer  May 
up,  to  see  if  May  wanted  anything — and  that 
when  these  three  were  together  she   (Sib) 
was  a  bad   fourth.     Nothing  would  induce 
her  to  tell  off  by  twos  —  threes  or  a  pair 
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was  the  order  now,  and  this  did  not  please 
Mr.  Norman  Drummond. 

There  soon  happened  something  that  did 
not  please  Arthur  Bellmonte. 

The  girls  had  made  several  acquaintances 
amongst  their  neighbours  in  the  usual  way, 
and  had  had  one  presented  to  them  by  their 
uncle,  at  his  (the  introduced's)  urgent 
request  This  was  Mr.  Angus  Duff. 

Mr.  Angus  Duff  was  the  only  son  and 
heir  of  an  exceedingly  canny  Scot,  who 
began  life  as  packer's  boy  at  a  small  paper- 
mill,  on  a  salary  of  four  shillings  a  week, 
and  ended  it  as  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  material  now  under  your  hand  in 
this  country.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
newspapers  and  magazines  fell  quickly  into 
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his  power,  or  died  at  his  orders.  The  paper 
man,  you  must  know,  is  to  infant  periodi- 
cals what  the  scarlet  fever  is  to  homunculi. 
They  are  all  pretty  sure  to  have  him  some 
time  or  other,  and  the  weakly  ones  get 
taken  off.  Old  Mr.  Duff  left  several  invalids 
— daily  to  monthly — to  be  dealt  with  by  his 
heir,  and  the  particular  sheet  coveted  by 
Tom  Tyrell  for  the  'Horgan  of  the  'Orny- 
'anded  was  one  of  them. 

The  father  made  paper,  and  paper  made 
the  son — made  him  stout,  florid,  and  some- 
what heavy,  so  that  in  certain  circles  he  was 
known  as  the  "Paper  Weight."  All  that  he 
wished  to  make  of  himself  was  a  likeness  of 
the  first  gentleman  in  this  realm.  He  dressed 
after  this  illustrious  model,  adopted  his  walk, 
and  as  much  of  his  manner  as  could  be 
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copied  from  public  view ;  and  was  once 
repaid  by  seeing  a  sentinel  salute  him  as  he 
passed.  Envy,  and  the  rest  of  the  bad 
qualities  from  which  we  pray  to  be  delivered, 
pretended  that  the  officer  of  the  day  was 
going  along  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  that  it  was  for  him,  and  not  for  the 
Paper  Weight,  that  this  brave  defender  of 
his  country  had  suddenly  become  rigid ;  but 
others  let  the  "Duffer"  (as  he  was  also 
called)  tell  his  little  story,  and  have  his 
little  chuckle  over  it.  For  he  was  by  no 
means  a  bad  specimen  of  the  rich  nobody. 
Vanity  was  his  worst  vice,  and  he  had 
many  good  qualities  to  set  against  it.  He 
was  generous,  he  was  truthful,  he  did  not 
talk  about  the  women  who  were  thrown  at 
his  head,  and  he  nourished  an  honest 
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affection  for  a  girl  whom  the  ordinary 
nouveaux  riches  of  the  period  would  have 
approached  in  another  manner. 

This  girl  was  May  Fairfax,  and  the  'Orny 
'and  had  a  finger  in  their  introduction. 
Quite  by  accident  they  sought  the  editor  of 
that  paper  at  the  same  time,  and  he  being 
engaged,  they  had  a  long  chat  together  in 
the  outer  room  —  the  gentleman  perched 
jauntily  on  the  counter,  and  the  lady  accom- 
modated with  the  office  boy's  stool.  When 
the  former  had  politely  waived  his  priority 
(he  came  by  appointment),  and  the  latter 
had  got  through  with  her  business,  she 
asked  Tom  Tyrell  who  that  curious  animal 
in  the  other  room  was. 

"Shall  I  caU  him  in ?"  Tom  asked  with 
one  of  his  foxiest  grins.  "You  might  do 
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worse,  girl.  That  grand  affair  of  yours 
seems  to  hang  fire — don't  it  ?  The  animal, 
as  you  call  him,  in  the  next  room,  is  richer 
than  Beljmonte,  and  quite  as  great  a  fool/' 

"  Who  told  you  Arthur  is  a  fool  ? "  snapped 
May,  flushing  up. 

"You." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  taunt  me  about 
him  in  that  way,"  she  said,  looking  down. 
Again  that  tiresome  shiver. 

"  Whatever  he  is,"  continued  Tyrell,  "  he's 
what  you  made  him.  Are  you  ashamed 
of  your  handiwork  ?  Or  are  you  getting 
spooney,  eh  ?  '  Absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder.'  Surely  you're  not  going  to 
play  the  fool,  and  fall  in  love  ? " 

"  You'd  better  stick  to  things  you  under- 
stand," May  replied.  "  Leave  love  alone. 
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Help    me    to    get    married  —  that's    your 
business." 

"  Well,  why  not  give  Duff  a  chance. 
Lord  I  how  I'd  like  to  see  that  other  fellow's 
face  if  he  heard  that  the  Paper  Weight  had 
cut  him  out.  I  tell  you  what,  May,  it 
would  serve  him  and  his  d —  pride  and 
shilly-shally  right  if  he  were  cut  out.  Have 
ashy  at  Duff?" 

So  Miss  Fairfax  made  the  Duffers  ac- 
quaintance and  drove  home  in  the  Duffers 
brougham,  placed  at  her  disposal;  and 
received  the  Duffer  most  graciously  the  next 
day,  when  he  availed  himself  of  her  kind 
permission  to  call.  She  liked  him.  He 
had  given  her  the  first  sensation  of  luxury — 
that  drive  home  in  the  soft-seated,  easy- 
going, swiftly-rolling  carriage — and  she  was 
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grateful.  She  smiled  her  sweetest,  talked 
her  merriest ;  and  he  fell.  From  that  day 
the  impressionable  Duffer  was  her  slave,  and 
everything  he  could  buy  was  at  her  disposal. 
He  scattered  acts  of  kindness  broadcast,  and 
reaped  the  usual  harvest — ridicule.  The 
novelty  of  having  a  well-appointed  carriage 
at  her  disposal,  and  bouquets  and  stalls  at 
all  sorts  of  shows  more  than  she  knew  what 
to  do  with,  having  worn  off,  May  professed 
to  be  bored  with  her  new  adorer's  attentions, 
and  treated  him  scornfully  when  any  one 
was  looking  on.  Nevertheless  his  attentions 
did  not  slacken,  from  which  fact  it  may  be 
deduced,  either  that  he  was  a  very  persistent 
gentleman,  or  else  that  the  bad  treatment 
which  he  met  with  in  public  was  in  some  way 
compensated  for  when  nobody  was  looking. 
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This  had  been  going  on  for  a  month  when 
two  persons  began  to  ask  themselves  this 
question — What  would  Arthur  Bellmonte  do 
if  he  knew  it  ?  These  self-questioners  were 
Mr.  Norman  Drummond  and  Miss  Sibyl 
Cowper ;  and  from  the  inner  consciousness 
of  each  was  evolved  an  almost  identical 
reply.  The  gentleman  satisfied  himself  that 
there  would  be  "  a  row,"  which  he  qualified 
with  an  adjective  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  reproduce.  The  lady  used  a  more 
lady-iike  word  than  "  row,"  but  it  meant  the 
same  thing.  Then  they  started  according 
to  their  instincts — she  to  make  peace,  he  to 
raise  war. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Alexander 
Bellmonte,  Mr.  Drummond  had  been  careful 
to  keep  up  the  raid  about  Trade  Unionism 
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in  general,  and  Tom  Tyrell  in  particular; 
had  reported  his  action  in  the  steel  pen- 
holder-maker's case,  and  deplored  his  subse- 
quent removal  to  a  wider  field  of  mischief. 
He  also  casually  alluded  to  the  fact  that  this 
firebrand  had  a  pretty  niece,  and  pitied  the 
poor  girl. 

In  his  converse  with  Arthur  he  continued 
to  avoid  the  subject  nearest  his  cousin's  heart, 
with  the  old  formula- — "You  won't  mind 
what  I  say,  so  what  is  the  use  of  saying  it  ? " 
— but  he  took  good  care  that  the  absent 
lover  should  hear  all  about  Mr.  Angus  Duff 
and  his  attentions.  It  suited  Mr.  Norman 
Drummond  that  the  Paper  Weight  should 
make  Arthur  jealous,  but  not  that  he  should 
make  May  false.  So  he  put  a  little  spoke 
in  his  wheel  by  retailing  to  the  young  lady 
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— with  a  good  deal  of  fringe  and  trimming 
— what  the  great  world  said  and  thought  of 
her  new  adorer.  At  the  same  time  he 
secretly  encouraged  the  "Duffer"  who, 
having  a  more  sincere  and  powerful  ally  in 
Tom  Tyrell,  was  by  no  means  easily  abashed. 
"You'll  be  slipping  down  between  two 
stools,"  Tom  Tyrell  remarked,  darkly,  to 
May,  "  and  hurt  yourself.  Why  don't  you 
go  for  the  money  where  there's  no  muddle- 
headed  family  pride  in  the  way  ?  I  do 
believe  it's  the  title  you're  hankering  after 
— want  to  be  my  lady,  eh  ?  For  two  straws 
I'd  settle  it  my  own  way — and  you  know  I 
can  if  I  like,"  he  concluded,  with  a  foxy  nod. 
May  didn't  care  for  his  swearing  and  his 
bluster,  but  she  knew  that  these  foxy  nods 
meant  mischief. 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  the  period  of 
Mr.  Duff's  attentions  to  May  was  one  during 
which  the  gallant  — th  was  very  busy ;  and 
that  Arthur  had  not  been  able  to  get  up  to 
town  even  from  Saturday  till  Monday  for 
more  than  three  weeks,  when  the  stories 
about  May  and  Mr.  Angus  Duff  reached 
him.  Distance  lends  a  sting  to  anything 
like  unkindness  or  deceit,  magnifies  the 
wrong,  and  irritates  us  with  a  sense  of  our 
helplessness  to  redress  it.  Arthur  got  very 
angry  and  very  jealous,  and  had  to  simmer 
in  his  jealousy  and  his  anger  for  several  days 
before  he  could  get  leave.  He  would  not 
trust  himself  to  write.  Loyal  lover  and  true, 
he  would  not  blame  May  unheard,  on  the 
tittle-tattle  of  a  smoking-room.  He  would 
hear  and  see  for  himself. 
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At  last,  behold  him  ringing  the  bell  of 
Mr.  Tyrell's  suburban  residence  with  a  hand 
which  shook  and  a  heart  that  beat  quickly 
(not  because  he  had  run  up  the  steps),  and 
had  a  quarin.  which  felt  very  like  sea-sickness 
in  its  premonitory  stage.  It  was  Friday 
—a  day,  you  see,  upon  which  he  was  not 
expected.  It  was  half-past  nine  p.  m. — an 
hour  at  which  he  ought  not  to  call.  The 
house  was  dark  and  quiet  now,  but  what 
hurly-burly  might  be  in  store  for  him  at  the 
other  side  of  that  inch  and  a  half  of  painted 
wood  in  front  of  which  he  stood. 

The  maid  who  opened  the  door  was  sus- 
piciously astonished,  and  afterwards  became 
suspiciously  voluble  in  her  explanations  why 
the  sight  of  him  "  struck  her  all  of  a  heap." 
Lastly,  she  lapsed  into  suspicious  ignorance 
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of  where  her  young  ladies  had  gone,  what 
they  were  doing,  and  when  they  might  be 
expected  home.     She  had  been  having  a  fine 
time   of  it   lately,  taking  charge  of  "the 
Duffer's "  big  bouquets,  and  forwarding  his 
little  notes ;  and  it  struck  her  that  the  re- 
appearance of  Mr.  Bellmonte  boded  her  no 
good.     Mr.   Bellmonte   was   liberal  enough 
with  his  half-crowns,  but  it  had  never  struck 
him  yet  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  make 
friends  with  his  lady's  waiting-maid.     He 
could  only  ascertain  from  her  that  the  young 
ladies  went  out  about  seven  o'clock — dressed 
as  though  for  a  party — in  a  carriage.     Yes  ; 
perhaps   they    went  to   a   The-atre  —  they 
didn't   tell   her.     Alone  ?     Why   yes ;    but 
there  was  something  said  about  calling  for 

somebody,  she  added,  quickly.     They  had 
n.  22 
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not  gone  out  alone,  and  she  thought  she 
would  soothe  him  by  the  above  fib ;  but  it 
only  made  him  turn  red  and  stamp,  so  she 
hastened  to  hedge. 

He  walked  off  moodily,  and  wandered  on, 
hardly  noticing  where  he  was  going,  till  he 
found  himself  in  Cheyne  Walk.     The  river  ! 
To  a  man  or  woman  inclined  to  be  senti- 
mental, the  sight  of  a  river  at  night  is  fatal. 
Arthur  lit  a  cigar,  leaned  over  the  rails,  and 
let  his  thoughts  go  up  with  the  tide.     The 
river !     Ah,  how  happy  he  had  been  the  last 
time  he  had  seen  it,  when  he  and  May  and 
Norman — "  by  Jove  I"  he  exclaimed,  a  prac- 
tical  idea    breaking   in   upon    his   dreamy 
musings,  like  a  pike  into  a  shoal  of  minnows, 
"  by  Jove  !  I'll  go  and  see  him." 

Mr.   Drummond  lived   in   his   chambers, 
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pleasantly  situated  with  a  good  view  over 
the  Temple  Gardens. 

"  I'm  not  at  all  sorry  that  you  didn't  find 
them  at  home,"  he  said,  putting  aside  his 
papers  (his  table  was  always  covered  with 
things  that  looked  like  briefs,  and  there  was 
a  drawer  handy,  into  which  when  any  one 
knocked  he  could  slip  the  French  novel  or 
the  newspaper  which  really  occupied  him), 
"  and  very  glad  you  caught  me.  Another 
ten  minutes,  and  I  should  have  been  off  to 
my  club  to  get  some  supper.  I  haven't  had 
time  to  dine  to-day." 

"Come  and  sup  with  me — now,"  said 
Arthur.  "  Fancy  you're  having  such  a  lot 
to  do !  I  thought  you  barristers  had  to 
wait  years  and  years  before  you  got  into  the 
thick  of  it." 
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"  Some  of  us  have,"  Mr.  Drummond  replied 
carelessly.  "No,  I  don't  think  I  will  sup 
with  you,  Arthur.  Supper  is  a  meal  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  It  plays  the  deuce  with  a 
working  man  unless  it's  conducted  upon 
principle.  One  must  have  good  food  and 
good  company,  or  none  at  all.  The  food  is 
fair  enough  at  the  Eag,  but  the  look  of  your 
face  is  enough  to  give  an  indigestion.  No. 
If  you  have  anything  particular  to  say,  out 
with  it,  and  then  go  to  bed." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  fairly  and  freely  what 
you  know  about  this  Mr.  Angus  Dun0  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  any  harm  about  him,  and 
he's  rather  rich,  and  very  stupid." 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  he's  been 
making  May  ridiculous  by  his  attentions 
since  I've  been  away  ? " 
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"Yes,  he's  been  about  with  her  a  good 
deal." 

"  Confound  his  insolence  !  " 

"  Insolence  ?  I  don't  see  exactly  where 
the  insolence  comes  in.  Mr.  Angus  Duff, 
the  paper-maker's  son,  may  lift  his  eyes 
without  insolence,  I  think,  a  good  deal 
higher  than  to  Tom  Tyrell's  niece." 

"  The   lady  of  whom  you  speak  is   my 

promised    wife — Drummond,"   said    Arthur 
haughtily. 

"  Does  he  know  that  ?  Can  she  tell  him  ? 
Is  there  anybody  to  give  him  a  hint  that 
she  is  an  engaged  girl  ? " 

"  Well,  no." 

"  Then  how  can  you  blame  him  !  Blame 
the  girl  if  you  like,  but  remember  that 
you've  put  her  in  a  false  position,  and 
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deprived  her  of  the  readiest  means  of  dis- 
couraging Mr.  Duff's  attentions  if  she  wanted 
to  do  so." 

"If  half  I  hear  be  true,  she" — here  the 
weakness  of  the  man  got  strong  enough  to 
thrust  aside  his  anger,  to  take  him  by  the 
throat,  and  to  choke  down  the  words  he  was 
about  to  say. 

"  "Well  now !  look  here,  Arthur,  be  fair. 
What  was  the  girl  to  do?  Her  uncle  is 
behind  Duff,  pushing  him.  From  your 
point  of  view  he's  a  cad,  but  to  a  girl  in 
her  position  he's  a  Fairy  Prince.  Lots  of 
money,  no  father  to  object,  no  family  to 
cold  shoulder  her  ;  no  bad  habits,  and  no  will 
of  his  own.  A  perfect  model  husband  for  a 
beauty.  Don't  you  think  you  could  let 
things  stand  as  they  are  ? " 
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"  Stand  ?  Good  heavens,  Norman,  do  you 
mean  to  say — " 

"  No ;  stand  isn't  the  word.  But  you 
think  you  might  let  things  grow  as  they 
are?  I  would  not  have  returned  to  this 
subject,  Arthur,  unless  I  had  noticed  that 
you  have  got  a  good  deal  cooler  about  it." 

"  How  so  ? " 

"  When  first  we  talked  it  over  you  were 
going  to  elope  to  Scotland.  When  a  man 
thinks  about  eloping  for  two  or  three  months 
he's  all  right — so  far.  Now  listen ;  you've 
spooned  the  girl,  and  given  her  hopes  of 
wearing  fine  dresses,  and  being  admired,  and 
all  that ;  and  naturally  it  would  hurt  you  to 
throw  her  back.  You  needn't  throw  her  back. 
By  the  best  of  good  luck  up  comes  a  man  to 
help  you  out  of  the  mess.  A  man  who  suits 
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her  much  better  than  you  do,  a  man  who 
can  marry  her  to-morrow  without  any  row  ; 
and  all  you've  got  to  do  for  your  own  good 
and  for  hers — don't  forget  that — for  hers— 
is  to  stand  aside  and  hold  your  tongue." 
"  And — do — you — really — think,"  Arthur 

began  with  forced  deliberation  which  lapsed 
into  a  highly  creditable  splutter  as  he  went 
on — "Do  you  suppose  after  all  you  have  heard 
and  seen ;  that  May — my  May — the  girl  that 
— stand  aside  and  hold  my  tongue  !  Look 

here !     I'll  bet  you  a no,  I  should  have 

to  punish  her  to  win.  Good  Lord !  what 
fools  you  clever  cold-blooded  creatures  make 
of  yourselves  when  you  undertake  to  judge 
live  people !  You  think  if  I  were  to  stand 
aside  and  hold  my  tongue  she'd  forget  me, 
and  marry — what's  his  name  "  the  Duffer  "- 
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the  Paper   Weight — this  rich  cad  who  has 

made  himself  ridiculous  all  over  London  ? " 

"I  do,"  Mr.  Drummond  replied,  smiling 
his  superior  smile,  right  into  the  elated  face 
before  him.  "  I  do,  indeed.  In  a  month,  if 
you  let  her  alone ;  in  a  week,  if  you  set  her 
free ;  in  less,  if  you  go  to  her  to-morrow,  as 
you  probably  will,  and  make  a  fuss." 

"  I  shall  not  make  a  fuss,  old  man ! " 
Arthur  replied,  after  taking  a  long  breath, 
which  seemed  to  relieve  him.  "  I  don't  know 
if  you  meant  it,  perhaps  you  didn't,  but 
you've  taken  a  big  load  off  my  mind  by 
something  that  you  said  just  now." 

"  I'm  very  glad  of  it.  I  would  like  you 
to  believe,  Arthur,  that  I  mean  fairly  and 
kindly  by  you  in  all  I  say." 

"  I  do  believe  it.     I'm  not  a  bit  angry 
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with  you,  Norman,  only  sorry  that  you  can 
think  such  things.  You  don't  quite  know 
me,  and  you  don't  begin  to  understand  May. 
You  think  her  just  a  pretty  little  simpleton." 

"  I  did  at  first,  I  own ;  but  lately  I  have 
had  reason  to  change  my  estimate.  I  con- 
sider her  a  very  clever  woman,  Arthur,"  said 
Mr.  Norman  Drummond  with  emphasis. 

"  And  yet  you  imagine  she'd  throw  over  a 
Bellmonte  to  gain  a — Duffer." 

"  Such  a  Duffer  in  the  hand,"  replied  his 
cousin,  drily,  "  is  worth  several  Bellmontes 
in  the  bush." 

"  What  will  you  bet  on  that  ? " 

"  I  never  bet." 

"  Well,  will  you  have  a  philippine  on  it — 
whoever  is  wrong  gives  the  first  thing  the 
other  asks  for — eh  ? " 
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"  You  might  ask  me  for  something  I 
could  not  give." 

"No  —  then  we'll  have  it  to  do  some- 
thing." 

"  You  might  ask  me  to  rob  the  bank  of 
England." 

"  Nonsense !  Of  course  it  must  be  some- 
thing reasonable.  Why  the  odds  are  all  on 
your  side !  You  know  how  I  am  placed. 
You  say  that  Tom  Tyrell  is  backing  up 
Duff.  You  think  that  May  is  after  the 
best  and  the  easiest  catch.  Will  you  back 
your  opinion  ?  I've  nothing  to  stand  on  but 
my  conviction  of  her  truth,  but  I'll  take  you 
even.  Are  you  on  ? " 

Mr.  Norman  Drummond  beamed  in  his 
superior  manner.  "  What  a  boy  it  is ! "  he 
said.  "  Well,  anything  to  please  you." 
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"  Whoever  is  wrong  does  the  first  thing 
the  other  asks." 

"In  reason." 

"  Agreed." 

"  Agreed.  Do  you  make  a  long  stay 
this  time  ? " 

"  I  must  be  back  by  Monday." 

"  So  soon !  Now  really  if  I  am  to 
get  any  supper  at  all,"  remarked  Mr. 
Drummond. 

"Beg  pardon,  I  forgot,"  said  Arthur, 
rising.  "  Come  on.  I'll  walk  with  you 
part  of  the  way." 

Mr.  Drummond  had  dined  very  well  at 
seven.  His  first  fib  to  the  contrary  was 
told  to  make  his  cousin  think  he  had  a  lot 
of  business ;  and  his  second  to  get  rid  of 
him.  He  was  not  in  the  least  hungry,  but 
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Arthur  insisted  upon  standing  supper,  and 
he  had  to  go  through  with  it.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  night's 
work. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   DAWN   OF   LOVE. 

THE  something  said  by  Mr.  Norman 
Drummond  which  had  taken  a  load  off 
Arthur's  mind  was  the  statement  that  Tom 
Tyrell  was  behind  "  the  Duffer,"  pushing 
him.  This,  combined  with  his  cousin's 
remark  that  May  was  by  his  own  act 
deprived  of  the  best  shield  a  girl  can  have 
to  protect  her  against  unwelcome  advances, 
raised  up  an  army  of  excuses  for  her.  Ah 
me  !  in  loyal,  loving  minds,  how  quickly 
they  grow,  and  how  frail  they  sometimes 
are  !  He  had  more  than  half  forgiven  his 
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sweetheart  before  he  went  to  sleep  that 
night,  and  fortunately  for  her,  almost  the 
first  words  she  spoke  in  reply  to  his  remon- 
strances, fell  on  well-prepared  soil  and  took 
root  immediately. 

"  Oh,  how  unfair  to  taunt  me  with  that!" 
she  sobbed.  "  How  could  I  help  it  ?  It  is 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  put  him  off  making 
a  regular  proposal  to  uncle,  and  if  he  does 
make  it  what  am  I  to  say.  Uncle  goes  on 
at  me  every  day  about  him,  and  threatens 
to  ask  him  his  intentions — then  he  must 
speak.  Sib  is  always  scolding  me  for  you. 
Why,  of  course  she  takes  your  part.  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear !  There's  not  a  more  unhappy 
girl  in  the  world  than  I  am.  If  I  didn't 
love  you,  and  you  could  love  Sib,  and  I  could 
marry  Mr.  Duff,  and  you  could  ma — " 
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Here  her  lips  were  closed  by  a  very  old- 
fashioned  process,  and  their  talk  afterwards 
became  much  more  coherent. 

As  she  explained  why  she  was  compelled 
to  accept  this  invitation  from  Mr.  Duff;  how 
she  got  out  of  that ;  how  she  just  escaped  a 
declaration  at  a  mansion-house  ball,  and  was 
all  but  kissed  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  he 
turned  hot  and  cold,  and  was  furious,  and 
laughed — she  did  the  ridiculous  part  so  well 
— and  wiped  away  her  tears,  when  she  got 
pathetic  and  cried.  Well  might  Mr.  Norman 
Drummond  consider  her  a  clever  woman. 
Arthur  found  himself  carried  away  upon  a 
stream  of  prudence,  fun,  and  pathos,  pouring 
out  of  the  sweetest  lips,  and  sparkling  in  the 
light  of  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  world. 
Jealousy  was  sunk  four  fathom  five  in  this 
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delightful  flow.  He  became  sorry  for  Mr. 
Duff,  left  off  calling  him  "  that  cad,"  and 
found  himself  discussing  a  proposition, 
whether  they  might  not  confide  in  him,  and 
trust  to  his  good  feeling  and  sense  of  honour 
to  withdraw  his  hopeless  suit.  The  "Duffer's" 
good  feelings  ! — the  honour  of  the  "  Paper 
Weight!"  How  he  would  have  scoffed  at 
such  things  last  night !  To-day,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  put  himself  in  his  rival's  place — 
always  the  wisest  point  of  view — and  to 
consider  calmly  the  pros  and  the  cons.  He 
asked  himself :  "If  you  were  Mr.  Duff,  and 
were  thus  confided  in,  would  you  consider 
your  suit  a  hopeless  one  1  Knowing  that 
you  have  the  lady's  nearest  relative  at  your 
back,  and  her  favoured  lover  on  the  hip, 

wouldn't  you  consider  that  you  had  ra.ther 
n,  23 
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the  best  of  the  situation?"  Mr.  Arthur 
Bellmonte  was  forced  to  conclude,  that 
reversing  their  positions,  he  would  see  Mr. 
Angus  Duff  a  great  way  off  before  he  would 
retire  in  his  favour.  He  would  not  need  to 
break  confidence,  or  do  anything  dishonour- 
able. He  would  simply  have  to  wait — all 
things  come  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait 
— and  pick  the  fruit  when  it  ripened.  But 
Mr.  Angus  Duff,  thinking  and  acting  for 
himself,  might  not  feel  himself  bound  by 
those  laws  of  good  feeling  and  honour  which 
a  Bellmonte  would  hold  sacred.  He  might 
say,  "  My  dear  sir,  everything  is  fair  in  love 
and  war.  I  did  not  invite  your  confidence. 
I'm  not  going  to  injure  my  cause  to  please 
you.  Every  man  for  himself.  I  shall  make 
my  proposal  in  form  to  Mr.  Tyrell,  and  if 
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you  cannot  do  the  same — so  much  the  worse 
for  you." 

"I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  never  left 
Minsterton !  "  groaned  Arthur,  after  a  long 
pause.  He  expected  a  fervent  "  Amen,"  but 
it  did  not  come.  Now  that  the  Duffer  had 
been  discussed  and  dismissed,  there  was  no 
more  fun  to  be  got  out  of  the  dilemma.  One 
of  the  pair  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  face  in  his  hands,  counting  (appar- 
ently) the  stitches  in  the  carpet,  the  other 
looked  out  of  the  top  right-hand  pane  of  the 
back  window,  and  contemplated  a  row  of 
chimney-pots.  They  were  at  their  wits'  end 
and  unhappy  —  yes,  both  of  them.  "It 
wouldn't  do,  I  suppose,"  Arthur  said,  without 
moving,  "  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to 
your  uncle  ? " 
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"  Oh  no  ! "  May  directed  her  reply  to  a 
tall  zinc  chimney-pot  with  a  cowl  upon  it, 
and  she  told  it  the  exact  truth.  "  Uncle  is 
all  for  Mr.  Duff.  He  likes  him  because  he's 
a  man  of  the  people.  He's  rich,  and  he 
means  to  make  use  of  him.  Tf  you  " — she 
spoke  to  the  chimney-pot,  but  at  Arthur— 
"  were  to  tell  him,  he'd  fly  out  and  write  to 
your  father,  and  ruin  everything."  She 
remembered  that  foxy  nod,  and  its  accom- 
panying "  for  two  straws  I'd  settle  it  (mean- 
ing her  aspiration  to  be  Lady  Bellmonte)  my 
own  way;"  and  there  had  been  other  more 
recent  and  more  precise  threats  from  the 
same  quarter,  all  directed  against  the  man 
by  her  side,  and  made  expressly  in  favour  of 
the  absent  Duff. 

As  she  spoke,  tears  gathered  in  her  lovely 
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violet  eyes,  which  brimmed  over,  and  the 
big  drops  ran  down  her  cheeks  and  pattered 
on  her  bosom.  He  had  seen  her  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face,  and  beheld  her 
shaking,  but  had  never  beheld  any  tears. 
Now  there  was  a  sadder  sensation  for  him — 
lie  heard  them  fall  and  break  the  sorrowful 
silence.  No  passionate  outburst  of  grief,  no 
sigh,  no  sob — and  no  pocket-handkerchief. 
She  had  no  tears  in  her  mind,  so  she  did  not 
know  she  was  weeping  till  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  and  lover-like,  implored  her  not  to 
cry.  Then  she  repulsed  him  almost  angrily, 
and  retired  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  sofa. 

This,  taken  with  some  minor  indications, 
puzzled  him.  In  the  past,  when  they  chatted 
together,  she  used  to  take  his  hand  and  stroke 
it,  and  look  up  into  his  face  now  and  then 
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with  a  shy  little  smile  that  was  as  delightful 
as  it  was  provoking.  She  had  not  seemed 
to  care  how  closely  he  held  her  to  his  side, 
or  denied  him  any  of  the  innocent  privileges 
which  a  favoured  lover  may  enjoy.  To-day 
she  shrank  from  him  for  the  first  time. 
Even  when  they  were  making  fun  of  poor 
Mr.  Duff,  and  their  troubles  were  for  the 
moment  put  out  of  sight,  she  gave  no  caress, 
and  avoided  his  touch.  It  was  a  great 
change ;  and  here  is  the  place  to  explain  that 
Mr.  Angus  Duff  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  to 
state  how  his  wooing  had  really  progressed ; 
for  I  suppose  you  know  May  Fairfax  well 
enough  by  this  time  to  be  sure  that  she  did 
not  tell  all  the  truth  about  it.  She  had  not 
escaped  a  proposal  from  the  Duffer,  and  he 
had  kissed  her,  though  not  at  the  Star  and 
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Garter.  She  had  been  kissed  in  that  very 
room  on  that  very  sofa.  If  furniture  could 
tell  tales — good  heavens  ! — what  would  be- 
come of  us.  This  room  reeked  of  Mr.  Angus 
Duff.  The  little  dog  on  the  hearth-rug,  the 
flowers  in  the  jardiniere,  the  tailor-birds  on 
the  wall,  the  books  on  the  table,  the  dainty 
ladies'  Davenport  in  the  window,  the  piano 
in  the  back  room,  the  china,  the  glass,  the 
knick-knacks  which  you  may  be  sure  Tom 
Tyrell  never  bought,  were  all  gifts  from  Mr. 
Duff;  and  over  the  mantel-piece,  in  a  gor- 
geous purple  velvet  frame,  smirking  in  a 
conscious  look  of  unconsciousness,  sleek  and 
confident,  like  a  man  in  possession — was  his 
portrait!  May  had  been  on  tenter-hooks 
lest  her  other  lover  should  notice  this  novel 
splendour,  and  ask  its  origin.  He  did  not 
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notice  it — his  eyes  and  his  thoughts  were 
only  for  her.  If  the  Koh-i-noor  had  been 
hanging  to  the  chandelier  he  would  not  have 
perceived  it.  The  surroundings  told  no  tale 
to  him.  They  had  one — which  was  becoming 
hateful — for  her. 

You  will  think  that  to  be  pelted  with 
costly  presents,  and  followed  with  still  more 
valuable  promises,  would  just  suit  such  a 
woman  as  May  Fairfax — and  so  at  first  it 
did ;  and  the  suit  of  Mr.  Angus  Duff  pros- 
pered. Arthur  had  taken  her  about  in 
boats  and  treated  her  to  stalls  at  the 
theatre ;  going  and  returning  in  a  cab. 
Mail  phaetons  and  satin-lined  broughams, 
private  boxes  and  little  suppers  after  the 
play,  were  Mr.  Angus  Duff's  leading  cards. 
Arthur  would  not  offer  her  a  pair  of  gloves 
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lest  he  should  hurt  her  feelings — the  Duffer 
knew  that  she  would  accept  a  ball  dress 
without. wincing.  Still  Tom  Tyrell  was  not 
quite  wrong  when  he  accused  her  of  hanker- 
ing after  the  title  which  her  more  delicately- 
minded  adorer  could  give  her.  Lady  Bell- 
monte  sounded  so  much  nicer  than  Mrs. 
Duff.  (She  didn't  know  that  she  might  be 
called  Mrs.  Duffer.)  She  did  feel  a  little 
uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  throwing 
Arthur  over,  but  had  begun  to  persuade 
herself  that  it  would  be  for  his  good.  When 
man  or  woman  begins  to  think  that  it  will 
be  for  the  other's  good  to  be  set  free,  be 
sure  that  the  link  which  joined  them  has 
been  worn  very  thin. 

All  things  went  well  with  Duff  till  he 
kissed  her.     Do  you  remember  her  convers- 
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ation  with  Sib  Cowper  about  kissing  with- 
out leave?  Do  you  remember  what  Tom 
Tyrell  said  about  every  man  having  a  wild 
beast  inside  him  ?  Well,  May  caught  a 
glimpse  of  that  wild  beast  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Angus  Duff,  and  got  a  hint  of  his 
strength,  which  shocked  her.  He  had  taken 
everything  for  granted ;  was  confident, 
rough,  almost  brutal.  He  shocked  her,  and 
the  shock  not  only  set  her  against  him, 
but  made  room  for  a  feeling  about  his 

rival  to  which  she  had  been  as  yet  a 
stranger. 

At  the  bottom  of  every  woman's  woman- 
hood there  is  a  desire  to  win  and  be  won — 
to  win  easily  and  be  won  with  difficulty. 
There  is  not  a  girl  about  to  be  sold  in  the 
matrimonial  market  who  does  not  try  to 
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persuade  herself  that  she  has  been  wooed 
and  won  in  the  old  old  way,  and  who  would 
not  give  up  half  the  spoil  to  be  able  to 
convince  herself  that  she  has  not  been 
bought  and  sold. 

Poor  Mr.  Duff  was  very  much  in  love, 
but  being  accustomed  to  be  run  after  by 
matrons,  and  have  marriageable  daughters 
flung  at  his  head  because  of  his  money,  he 
made  his  money  do  all  the  courting.  If  he 
had  bought  May  a  penny  bunch  of  violets, 
and  had  given  it  with  a  spoony  speech  on 
that  fatal  day,  this  story  might  have  come 
to  a  premature  end.  But  he  swaggered  in 
with  an  eighty  guinea  engagement-ring  and 
kissed  her  like  a  coal-heaver.  This  was 
Tom  Tyrell's  work.  "  Take  her  by  storm " 
was  his  advice.  "  Don't  stand  any  more  of 
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her shilly-shallying.  Buy  her  a  diamond 

ring,  and  go  in  and  win." 

Seeing  the  mistake  he  had  made,  the 
Duffer  became  penitent,  laid  the  blame 
upon  a  too  ardent  passion  and  Uncle  Tom's 
bad  advice  ;  and  was  (nominally)  forgiven. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  Uncle  Tom  had 
shown  his  teeth,  and  the  only  hope  of 
escape  was  in  the  shilly-shallying  he  so 
much  disliked.  The  too  impetuous  wooer 
was  to  be  pardoned,  and  have  his  final 
answer  in  ten  days  if  he  promised  on  his 
word  of  honour,  and  bound  himself  by  all 
his  hopes  of  future  bliss,  never !  never ! ! 
never  ! ! !  so  to  offend  again.  And  the  ten 
days  would  be  up  on  Thursday  next ! 

Tom  had  shown  his  teeth  and  snarled. 
He  was  not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
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He  wasn't  going  to  keep  up  an  expensive 
house  for  her  (May),  when  she  could  have 
one  of  her  own  for  a  word.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  throw  his  nieces  over  upon 
their  own  resources  if  the  Duffer's  hopes 
were  blighted.  And  May  cared  not.  Her 
uncle  might  growl  away  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent— he  liked  growling — but  she  had  a 
muzzle  ready  for  him  as  soon  as  biting  time 
came. 

The  real  danger  was  in  Duff.  If  Arthur 
should  hear  all  about  him,  or  they  should 
meet  and  quarrel  ?  There  could  be  no 
muzzling  then. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Arthur 
re-appears  on  the  scene,  but  of  course  it 
could  not  be  fully  made  known  to  him.  He 
would  ask,  "  Why  did  you  not  write  and  tell 
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me — ?     What  would  you  have  done  if  I 
had  not  come  ? "     How  could  she  answer 
him  ?     She  could  not  answer  herself  what 
was  to  be  done  now  he  had  come ;  beyond 
this — he  must  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
danger  was  coming — not  come.     She  could 
not   answer    many   other   questions   which 
arose — some  of  them  dimly  enough — in  her 
mind.      Why   had    she    been   thinking   so 
much  lately  over  his  tender,  courteous  ways, 
when  he  first  came  a  wooing  ?    Why  did  the 
meaning   of    his   gentle,   diffident   caresses, 
when  he  thought  her  won,  steal  over  her 
senses  like  a  dim  perfume  ?     Why  did  she 
flinch  now  when  he  threw  his  arm  around 
her  to  kiss  away  her  tears  and  comfort  her  ? 
She  could  not  tell.     Time  was  when   she 
would  no  more  have  flinched  in  that  way 
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from  Sib  than  from  him.  Her  feelings 
towards  Mr.  Angus  Duff  were  somewhat 
clearer.  She  had  told  Sib  that  he  was 
"  absolutely  hateful,"  and  this  was  the  truth. 
Dislike  came  with  disliking.  The  little  rift 
within  the  lute  made  by  the  unauthorized 
and  violent  salute  we  know  of  —  widened 
quickly.  The  glamour  cast  by  his  reputed 
wealth  and  the  profusion  of  his  gifts  lost 
its  lustre,  like  a  cheap  piece  of  electro-plate. 
Having  his  presents  constantly  before  her 
did  the  donor  no  good  when  once  the  idea 
that  they  were  part  of  the  purchase-money 
of  that  odious  kiss  took  root.  It  did  him 
no  good  to  have  Tom  Tyrell  for  an  ally. 
There  was  a  natural  unnatural  antagonism 
between  uncle  and  niece,  and  I  think  it  was 
mainly  because  he  thought  May  was  in  love 
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with  Arthur  that  he  threw  his  influence  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Angus  Duff.  But  the  worst 
of  all  for  this  suitor  was  her  discovery  that 
he  was  called  the  Duffer — and  deserved  the 
name.  When  you  have  contempt  in  your 
own  heart  you  are  very  quick  to  recognize 
it  in  the  eyes  of  other  folks.  It  broke  upon 
May  that  "the  Duffer"  was  an  object  of 
ridicule,  and  then  she  immediately  dis- 
covered him  to  be  ignorant  and  vulgar.  So 
he  was,  poor  man,  and  the  fault  was  not 
his.  His  English  was  not  good,  or  his 
manners  in  anything  like  good  form,  but 
he  was  not  half  such  a  cad  as  either  of  the 
two  fine  gentlemen  who  came  into  his  box 
last  night,  and  crowned  the  edifice  by  their 
conduct  to  him  and  her.  Once  or  twice 
when  out  with  Arthur  they  had  met  or  sat 
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next  to  some  of  his  friends ;  and  oh !  the 
difference,  and  oh !  the  shock,  the  shame, 
and  the  sorrow — if  he — the  tender  and  the 
strong,  the  truthful  and  the  trusting — should 
ever  know  how  he  had  been  deceived. 

Such  were  the  moral  conditions  under 
which  May,  gazing  out  upon  the  big  zinc 
chimney-pot,  allowed  her  tears  to  blot  the 
front  of  a  new  gown,  and  shrunk  away  from 
her  lover's  side. 

Seeing  how  wretched  she  looked,  he  let 
this  unusual  conduct  pass  without  remark, 
though  it  vexed  him.  It  is  rather  hard 
upon  a  man  to  learn  he  has  a  powerful  rival, 
and  to  find  his  sweetheart  grow  cold  to  him, 
in  the  same  half-hour. 

"  It's  no  use  crying  and  making  ourselves 

unhappy,"  he  said,  rising,  and  walking  up 
n.  24 
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and  down  the  room.  "  We  must  face  this 
out,  and  fight  it  down  somehow,  I'm  too 
bothered  now  to  think  how ;  can  I  come 
here  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  !  Let  us  meet  somewhere.  In 
the  Park  —  on  the  Pier  —  where  you 
like." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  we  had  got  to  the 
end  of  that  sort  of  thing,"  Arthur  replied, 
"but  once  more  won't  matter  much,  I 
suppose.  May,  darling,  you  ought  to 
hate  me  for  bringing  all  this  trouble  upon 
you." 

He  stood  before  her  full  of  loving  pity, 
and  his  words  struck  her  like  a  lash. 

"  If  between  this  and  to-morrow,"  he  went 
on,  "we  cannot  think  of  anything  else,  do 
you  love  me  well  enough,  do  you  trust  me 
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well  enough,  May,  to  do  what  I  once  asked 
you  in  a  lesser  scrape  than  this  ? " 

You  know  what  this  proposition  was,  and 
the.  cold-blooded,  business-like  manner  in 
which  she  provoked  and  dismissed  it,  is 
perhaps  fresh  in  your  recollection. 

Why  did  it  stop  her  breath,  and  set  her 
blood  racing,  now  ? 

"We  must  run  away  to  Scotland,"  he 
continued,  "  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst." 

"  It  might  ruin  you,"  she  whispered, 
drooping  her  beaming  face. 

He  took  it  between  his  two  hands  and 
raised  it,  so  that  she  might  see  him  as  he 
spoke  his  choice  between  her  and  ruin.  It 
was  a  pale  face  now,  and  infatuated  as  he 
had  long  been  with  her  beauty,  he  thought 
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he  had  never  yet  seen  it  so  lovely.  There 
was  an  unwonted  tinge  of  melancholy  and 
a  glint  of  something  else  in  the  violet  eyes, 
new  to  him. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  Love. 
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CHAPTER 

THE   WISH   OF   HER   HEART. 

MR.  NORMAN  DRUMMOND  always  went  to 
church— to  the  Temple  church  as  a  rule ; 
and  was  available  at  short  notice  as  an 
escort  to  that  exclusive  place  of  devotion 
for  wives  and  daughters  of  clients,  and  other 
persons  who  might  be  useful.  Sometimes 
he  provided  a  sober  little  luncheon  in  his 
chambers  after  service,  took  the  fair  de- 
votees into  the  Gardens,  showed  them  the 
Hall,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  place 
gravely  as  became  the  sacred  character  of 
the  day.  On  the  Sunday  following  Arthur's 
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last  visit  he  had  no  such  engagements,  so 
he  went  straight  from  his  sermon  to  his 
rooms,  and  there  made  himself  comfortable 
to  finish  a  French  novel  in  which  he  had 
come  to  a  very  interesting  point.  Monsieur 
had  returned  unexpectedly  to  Paris  and 
found  that  Madame  and  his  particular 
friend  had  gone  (several  days  ago)  to 
"spend  the  day"  at  St.  Cloud.  He  con- 
ceived a  revenge  which  he  was  made  to  say 
will  be  "  grand !  crushing  ! !  sublime  111" 
and  this  was  to  be  effected  by  putting  his 
neck  on  the  metals  and  being  decapitated 
by  the  train  in  which  the  honest  pair  were 
coming  back.  He  had  written  a  letter  con- 
taining the  words — terrible!  " I  know  all" 
He  had  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  he  had  walked 
out  to  a  sudden  curve  on  the  railway ;  he 
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heard  the  express  thundering  up ;  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and — there  was  a  knock  at  the 
outer  door.  At  Mr.  Drummond's  door  who 
was  reading  this  great  moral  story,  you  will 
understand ;  and  he  had  to  put  down  the 
book  uncertain  whether  this  grand,  crush- 
ing, and  sublime  revenge  (which  in  French 
really  did  not  read  like  sheer  lunacy)  was 
accomplished  or  not. 

Through  the  window  of  his  pantry  which 
commanded  the  landing  he  saw  that  his 
visitor  was  Arthur  Bellmonte,  who  stood 
before  the  "sported  oak"  looking  disap- 
pointed and  dejected. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  won  that  Philippine," 
mused  Mr.  Drummond,  as  he  walked  along 
the  passage  to  open  the  door. 

He  was  soon  set  right.     Arthur's  crest- 
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fallen  appearance  was  due  to  his  finding  the 
"  oak  sported"  and  his  fear  that  he  had  not 
caught  his  cousin  at  home.  "  You've  lost, 
old  man,"  he  said  cheerily ;  "  and  now  I've 
come  to  tell  you  what  you  must  do." 

Mr.  Drummond  did  not  like  that  word 
"  must,"  and  replied  with  a  "  Well  ?  "  which 
only  meant  "  go  on." 

Arthur  went  on  and  told  him  all  (that  he 
had  been  allowed  to  know)  about  Mr.  Angus 
Duff  as  preamble,  and  then  he  came  to  the 
point. 

"There's  nothing  left  but  for  us  to 
run  away,  and  you  must  help  us,"  he  said 
decisively. 

"If  you've  made  up  your  minds  I  don't 
see  what  help  you  want,"  Drummond  re- 
plied, looking  and  speaking  as  discontent- 
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edly  as  he  could.  Everything  Tiad  gone 
exactly  as  he  wished.  He  had  roused 
jealousy  of  Duff,  and  suggested  excuses  for 
May.  He  had  thrown  out  just  enough  sus- 
picion of  her  untruthfulness  to  harden  her 
lover's  belief  in  her  truth,  and  opposed  his 
desires  just  enough  to  increase  them.  He 
must  go  on  with  the  same  mixture.  So  he 
frowned,  bit  his  lip,  and  answered  crossly. 

"  If  I  were  a  free  man,"  Arthur  resumed, 
"  I  would  not  trouble  you,  Drummond,  or 
any  one ;  but  I'm  not.  I  must  return  to 
Minsterton  to-night  so  as  to  be  on  parade 
to-morrow  morning.  I  promised  my  Colonel 
I  would,  and  I  cannot  break  my  word.  I 
would  throw  the  regiment  up  willingly ;  but 
then  my  father  would  have  to  hear  of  it,  and 
then  there'd  be  questions,  and  all  the  fat  in 
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the  fire.  Well.  Three  of  ours  will  be  back 
on  Tuesday.  I've  been  doing  their  work, 
and  they  owe  me  a  lot.  On  Wednesday  I  can 
get  leave  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  So  far 
it's  all  right,  but  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Tyrell 
(Arthur  never  called  him  Tom)  goes  to  Bir- 
mingham to  some  Strikers'  Congress,  to  be 
away  for  several  days,  and  before  he  goes  it's 
almost  certain  that  he'll  ask  Duff  his  inten- 
tions, or  Duff  will  ask  him  his  consent,  and 
in  either  case  May  will  have  to  say  that  she 
won't  have  him,  without  being  able  to  tell 
why.  Now,  do  you  see  ?  They  must  be  off 
to-morrow  night  at  the  latest." 

"They?" 

"  May  and  Sib.  We  can't  have  Sib  to  be 
bullied  for  our  fault,  and  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  girls  should  go  together  ; 
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but  it  would  not  be  right  for  them  to  go 
alone.  Will  you  take  them  to  Edinburgh  ? 
Drummond,  I  will  be  eternally  grateful  to 
you  if  you'd  do  it." 

"  Ah !  I  see.  This  is  the  reasonable 
thing  I  am  to  do  for  our  Philippine,"  said 
his  cousin  with  a  capital  imitation  of 
sulks. 

"  I  should  have  asked  you  any  how.  I 
have  but  you,  here  in  London,  that  I  can 
trust.  Just  think,  old  fellow,  how  I'm 
pushed  into  a  corner !  And  you've  been 
hard  upon  poor  May — you  owe  her  some- 
thing. It  isn't  so  very  unreasonable.  You 
can  start  back  on  Wednesday  night.  You'll 
only  lose  two  days " — here  the  natural 
delicacy  of  the  man  checked  the  flow  of  his 
words — "I  shall  never  forget  it.  If  your 
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business  suf— when  I—  hang  it,  Norman  ! 
you  sha'n't  lose  anything." 

"  I've  lost  my  Philippine,"  he  replied, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  pursing  his 
lips,  "and  as  you  think  the  penalty  is  a 
reasonable  one  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
pay  it ;  but  let  me  ask  you — How  long  do 
you  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  this  a  secret 
from  your  father  ? " 

"He  need  never  find  it  out.  I  hate 
deceiving  him,  but  you  know,  Norman,  that 
he's  not — well,  not  at  all  right  in  his  mind 
about  my  marrying.  His  craze  for  me  to 
marry  some  Duchess  may  go  as  quickly  as 
it  came,  and  he  might  become  quite  recon- 
ciled to  my  choice ;  he  would,  for  certain, 
if  he  only  gave  May  a  chance  of  reconciling 
him.  If  he  does  not,  we  must  wait." 
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"  Yes,  but  you  leave  Tom  Tyrell  entirely 
out  of  your  reckoning.  You  run  away  with 
one  of  his  nieces  and  marry  her  —  you 
deprive  him  of  the  other  as  a  housekeeper. 
You  blight  the  hopes  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Duff. 
Do  you  expect  a  man  like  him  to  keep  your 
secret  and  wait  ?  He'll  howl  it  from  the 
house-tops  before  it's  an  hour  old." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  he  doesn't  know  there 
is  such  a  person  in  existence  as  Arthur 
Bellmonte.  He  hates  soldiers,  so  May  never 
told  him  that  she  even  knew  me.  Don't 
you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  we  haven't 
looked  the  thing  all  through,  and  all  round. 
Tyrell  will  not  know  that  May  has  run 
away  with  any  one,  but  only  that  she  has  run 
away  from  Mr.  Duff.  She  was  to  be  turned 
out  of  doors  if  she  refused  him  ;  oh  yes  ! 
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Tyrell  threatened  that  distinctly  ;  so  she 
will  leave  a  note  saying  she  saves  him  the 
trouble  of  turning  her  out,  by  going  of  her 
own  accord." 

"Well,  that  sounds  all  right,  but  how 
about  Duff?"  Drummond  asked.  "He 
isn't  a  bad  fellow  at  the  bottom,  though  I 
quite  agree  with  Miss  Fairfax  about  him 
as  a  husband.  How  will  he  take  it?  If 
he  thinks  she  has  lost  a  home  on  his 
account  he'll  spend  any  money  to  find 
her." 

"  He  won't  find  her— but  even  if  he  did, 
and  he  be  that  sort  of  man,  he  wouldn't  do 
anything  to  hurt  her." 

"True." 

This  being  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond had  agreed  with  his  cousin  in  any- 
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thing  bearing  upon  the  present  subject, 
Arthur  took  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  went  on 
with  his  plans. 

"  You'll  have  to  go  from  Euston — the 
girls  are  so  well  known  at  Minsterton  that  it 
wouldn't  do  for  them  even  to  pass  through,  or 
else  I'd  pick  them  up  there.  I  find  by  Brad- 
shaw  that  I  can  join  you  about  five  o'clock.  If 
you  have  everything  ready  we  can  be  married 
at  once,  and  then  I'll  take  charge  and  relieve 
you.  We  shall  go  to  some  quiet  place  in 
the  Highlands  for  our  honeymoon,  and 
when  that's  over  I  shall  find  a  safe  nest  for 
them  near  me  wherever  I  may  be.  Now, 
you  know  all  about  it.  Will  you  take  them 
to  Edinburgh  on  Monday ;  wait  there  with 
them  till  I  come  on  Wednesday ;  have  every- 
thing arranged  for  a  private  marriage  that 
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evening,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  Fate  and 
me?" 

He  would.  They  shook  hands  upon  it, 
and  Arthur  started  off  to  tell  the  good 
news  to  May. 

Eeluctantly  as  Drummond  laid  aside  his 
novel,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  continue  it 
now  that  he  was  alone.  The  gentleman  on 
the  railway  track  about  to  spite  an  un- 
faithful wife,  by  making  her  a  widow, 
interested  him  no  more.  He  was  busy 
thinking  how  he  could  hide  his  share  in 
bringing  about  this  secret  marriage,  when 
Sir  Alexander  Bellmonte  should  know — as 
he  intended  he  should — that  Tom  Tyrell's 
niece  was  his  daughter-in-law.  Would  it 
do  to  break  faith  (on  some  pretence)  with 
Arthur  and  start  the  girls  alone  ?  No — 
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they  would  be  sure  to  make  some  mistake 
in  their  flurry  and  be  overtaken  or  traced. 
Besides,  there  was  the  marriage — two  pretty 
girls  alone  —  there  must  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  that ;  no  loophole  here  or 
hereafter  for  either  side.  He  must  see  that 
the  knot  was  tied  tight.  "Pshaw!"  he 
cried  at  last.  "  It's  a  small  risk  after  all. 
Arthur  won't  betray  me,  and  I'll  take  good 
care  not  to  betray  myself.  I  shall  know 
what  to  do  when  the  pinch  comes."  A 
satisfied  smile  passed  over  his  face  as  his 
thoughts  turned  into  another  channel. 
"  She  won't  be  able  to  avoid  me  now,"  he 
said  half  aloud.  He  was  scheming,  as  we 
know,  for  the  broad  lands  of  Bellmonte 
which  might  be  his  if  one  of  Tom  Tyrell's 

nieces    should   wed  the  heir   presumptive ; 
ii.  25 
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and  yet  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not 
help  picturing  the  other  of  them  as  the 
Lady  of  Garcin  Hall. 

He  had  been  a  little  put  out,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  Sib  avoided  him.  As  this  change  in 
her  demeanour  was  synchronous  with  her 
change  of  residence,  he  set  her  down  at 
first  as  a  designing  person  who  was  well 
content  to  amuse  herself  angling  for  him 
in  a  beck  like  Minsterton,  but  who  now 
turned  from  such  minor  sport  to  spread 
her  net  for  big  fish  in  the  great  London 
waters.  He  had  found  out  that  May's  was 
the  leading  mind,  and  fancied  that  her 
influence  was  being  used  against  him.  He 
became  jealous  of  Mr.  Augus  Duff  because 
(not  having  made  the  above  discovery)  that 
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gentleman  thought  it  wise  to  propitiate 
what  he  took  to  be  the  ruling  power.  All 
this  was  very  vexing  to  Mr.  Drummond 
until  a  hint  from  Arthur — prompted  by 
May — put  him  upon  the  right  track. 

"  She  thinks  you  don't  like  her,"  is  what 
he  was  told,  and  then  his  vanity  stepped  in 
and  gave  him  a  guess  at  the  truth.  Now 
it  might  be  very  flattering  to  think  that 
a  woman  who  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
sedate  was  keeping  out  of  your  way  because 
she  was  afraid  of  getting  too  fond  of  you 
for  her  own  peace  of  mind  ;  but  if  she  kept 
on  keeping  out  of  your  way,  how  are  you 
to  profit  by  the  situation  ?  This  form  of  a 
man's  vanity  pleases  more  by  what  it 
anticipates  in  the  future  than  by  what  it 
has  fed  on  in  the  past.  Drummond  flattered 
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himself  that  Sib  was  hit  hard,  but  like  a 
wounded  partridge  she  had  fluttered  into 
the  ditch,  run  up  a  drain,  and  thus  far 
nothing  would  scare  her  out  and  give  him 
a  second  shot. 

"  Well !  she  will  have  to  come  out  now," 
thought  Mr.  Norman  Drummond.  "  A  good 
deal  can  be  said  and  done  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  if  Miss  May  be  commonly 
grateful,  and  perhaps  the  journey  won't  end 
there.  She's  just  the  sort  of  woman  who 
would  hate  to  feel  herself  in  the  way ;  and 
if  I  can  persuade  her  that  three  is  not  good 
company  on  a  honeymoon  trip,  I  may  get  a 
day  or  two  with  her  alone." 

Whilst  he  was  thus  musing,  Arthur  and 
May  were  busy  concocting  the  letter  which 
Tom  Tyrell  was  to  find  when  he  should 
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come   home   on   Monday   night.      Thus   it 
ran : 

"  YOUR  wretched  May,  unable  to  marry  a 
man  whom  she  cannot  love,  and  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  your  roof  if  she  does 
not  comply  with  your  cruel  command,  has 
no  alternative  but  to  choose  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  and  voluntarily  abandon  her  home. 
She  takes  her  cousin  with  her  for  reasons 
which  she  will  not  pain  you  by  stating. 

"  If,  ungrateful  and  disobedient  as  you 
will  consider  her,  she  can  be  allowed  to 
make  one  last  request,  it  is  that  you  will 
return  to  Mr.  Duff  the  numerous  presents  he 
has  been  kind  enough  to  make  me ;  and 
assure  him  that  he  has  my  esteem  and 
respect  for  his  many  good  qualities;  and 
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that   I   deeply  regret  any  pain  which  my 
refusal  to  become  his  wife  may  cause  him. 

"  Dear  Uncle,  you  have  been  kind  to  me 
in  many  ways,  and  I  shall  always  love  you 
for  it.  Try  and  forget  what  I  do  now,  and 
forgive  me.  You  can  make  your  mind 
quite  easy  about  us.  We  (Sib  and  I)  will 
do  nothing  wrong,  and  shall  not  starve.  It 
will  be  no  use  trying  to  follow  or  trace  us, 
because  even  if  you  did  find  us  we  have 
determined  to  be  independent  for  the 
future. 

"  Your  loving,  but  unhappy  niece, 

"MAY  FAIRFAX.' 

In  spite  of  the  slip  from  the  third  person 
into  the  first,  and  the  too  great  anxiety  to 
explain  who  are  meant  by  "us,"  Arthur 
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thought  this  a  masterpiece  of  composition — 
pathetic,  affectionate,  firm.  He  was  almost 
sorry  for  Tom  Tyrell,  putting  himself  in  his 
place,  and  thinking  how  he  would  like  to 
find  such  a  letter,  and  miss  such  a  niece  as 
the  writer.  Tom  Tyrell  did,  indeed,  miss 
his  niece ;  but  the  letter  quoted  above  was 
torn  up  as  soon  as  Arthur  had  said  "  Good- 
bye," and  a  very  different  one  was  actually 
read  by  the  bereaved  uncle.  Here  it  is : 

"  DEAR  UNCLE, 

"  I  HATE  Mr.  Duff,  and  am  off  with 
my  old  love  to  be  married  in  Scotland. 
You  have  been  growling  about  my  'shilly- 
shally,' so  you  ought  to  be  content,  for  this 
ends  it.  You  can  go  and  betray  us  to  Sir 
Alexander  if  you  like.  You  can  try  to  ruin 
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Arthur  and  spite  me ;  but  before  you  do  so 
just  sit  down  quietly  and  see  what  you  will 
gain  and  lose  by  it.  Spiting  is  a  game  two 
can  play  at.  If  you  hurt  Arthur,  look  out 
for  a  sting  from  me. 

"  Wnen  we  were  packing  up  at  Minster- 
ton  I  found  an  old  letter  from  Sib's  father. 
You  kept  it  because  in  his  reckless  way  (one 
can  see  by  the  handwriting  that  he  wrote  in 
a  rage)  he  made  some  damaging  admissions 
against  himself,  and  you  thought  it  might 
be  useful  some  day  to  stop  his  mouth  with. 
So,  perhaps,  it  would  be ;  but  it  won't  stop 
mine  about  something  you  have  stored  up 
against  yourself.  You  should  have  burned 
that  letter,  uncle,  you  should  indeed. 
These  two-edged  things  always  cut  one's 
fingers.  I  know  now  that  you  were  once  in 
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the  army,  and  why  you  left  it.  If  I  were 
you  I'd  leave  Arthur  alone,  and  let  your 
poor  little  May  have  the  wish  of  her  heart, 
and  become  a  grand  lady,  all  in  good  time. 
Just  think!  how  could  I  help  you  into 
Parliament,  and  all  that,  if  you  were  found 
out  ?  Your  Horny-Handed  friends  would 
not  like  to  know  that  their  idolized  Tom 
once  wore  a  red  coat ;  and  had  to  run  away 
from  one  of  Her  Majesty's  regiments  to 
escape  from  one  of  Her  Majesty's  jails.  And 
your  foes,  the  '  lardie-dardies '  ?  Good 
gracious !  how  they  would  crow  ! 

"  Comfort  the  Duffer  for  me,  and  don't  let 
him  know,  or  guess  the  truth,  whatever  you 
do.  Tell  him  that,  like  Miss  Willikins  in 
the  ballad,  '  I  am  not  inclined  for  to  be  mar- 
ri-ed ' — to  him  ;  and  have  run  away  to  a 
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maiden  aunt  (you  can  easily  invent  a 
maiden  aunt)  in  the  Isle  of  Man  or  Isling- 
ton— whichever  you  like,  and  give  him  back 
his  things,  will  you,  please  ?  I'll  write  to 
you  now  and  then  to  let  you  know  how 
things  go  on.  I  hear  the  old  man  is  very 
shaky,  and  it's  more  than  likely  I  shall  date 
my  letters  from  Garcin  Hall  before  the  year 
is  out. 

"Be   wise,  my  uncle,   and   you   will   be 
happy. 

"  Your  loving 

"MAY." 

This  was  written  with  confidence  and 
fluency  down  to  where  his  poor  little  May 
began  to  coax.  She  was  going  to  write, 
"  have  the  wish  of  her  heart  to  become  a 
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grand  lady."  She  stopped  short  and  thought 
a  minute,  something  of  that  look  which 
Arthur  found  strange  to  him  passing  over 
her  face.  She  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  put 
in  the  "  and "  which  broke  the  sordid 
sentence  in  twain. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LE   KOI    EST   MORT VIVE   LE   ROI  ! 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Frith's  great  (big) 
picture  of  the  Railway  Station  ?  It  is  years 
and  years  since  I  saw  the  painting  or  a 
print  of  it,  but  have  clearly  before  my  eyes 
the  face  of  the  captured  thief,  and  it  is  so 
impressed  upon  my  memory  because,  with 
all  possible  respect  for  the  distinguished 
artist,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  The  expres- 
sion is  of  surprise  and  guilty  terror,  mingled. 
Now  the  professional  thief  is  not  surprised 
or  terrified  when  his  time  comes.  He  is 
sometimes  fiercely  angry  with  his  captor  or 
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some  "  pal  "  who  lie  thinks  has  "  given  him 
away ; "  and  sometimes  is  vexed  with  him- 
self for  the  imprudence  which  has  led  him 
again  to  the  handcuffs ;  but  as  a  rule  he  is 
surly  and  dejected. 

The  amateur  thief,  the  clerk  who  sets  up  as 
&  jolly  dog  on  thirty  shillings  a  week,  or  the 
Director  who  opens  the  bank  with  prayer 
and  shuts  it  to  curses,  are,  I  am  told  by 
those  who  ought  to  know,  never  surprised. 
They  have  felt  the  hand  coming  down  upon 
their  shoulder  for  weeks,  months,  years,  and 
feel  an  absolute  relief  when  it  comes.  The 
young  ones  burst  into  tears  and  pray  for 
forgiveness ;  the  elders  shut  their  eyes  and 
feel  faint.  None  are  convulsed  with  sudden 
fear  as  an  innocent  man  might  be.  If  you 
or  I  felt  a  touch  behind  us,  and  looking 
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round  saw  a  Bengal  tiger  on  the  spring — 
we  should  probably  look  like  the  man  in  the 
picture.  But  if  we  had  done  what  the  man 
in  the  picture  has  probably  done,  we  should 
gasp  "  at  last !  "  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
give  in  like  a  lamb,  and  beg  the  policeman 
not  to  look  as  though  he  were  arresting  us, 
to  avoid  exposure. 

The  workings  of  an  uneasy  consciousness 
could  be  studied  from  the  life  at  the  Euston 
Station  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  March,  in  a 
"  sleeper  "  attached  to  the  evening  express, 
where  three  persons — a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies — were  each  tormented  with  the  idea 
that  (oh !  for  a  neuter  plural)  he  or  she  was 
looking  the  picture  of  guilt,  and  that  every 
one  who  saw  them  was  aware  what  sort  of  a 

guilt  it  was.     The  ladies,  who  had  not  com- 
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mitted  the  mistake  of  attracting  attention 
by  wearing  thick  veils,  knew  that  they 
would  not  be  missed  for  at  least  seven 
hours — perhaps  not  till  morning;  and  one 
of  them  had  reason  to  believe  that  even 
then  the  search  for  them  would  not  be  keen. 
But  still  they  were  under  the  spell  of  fear, 
and  if  Tom  Tyrell  and  Mr.  Duff,  accompanied 
by  a  magistrate  and  two  policemen,  were 
to  march  into  the  carriage  and  exclaim  : 
"Away  with  them  to  the  lowest  dungeon 
beneath  the  castle  moat ! "  they  would  not 
be  surprised. 

It  seemed  to  them  as  though  the  train 
were  being  delayed  especially  for  the  con- 
fusion of  their  plans.  It  started  with  a 
snort  as  though  it  were  going  to  fly  off  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour — stopped,  and  returned 
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slowly  with  a  shriek,  as  though  it  had  been 
taken  into  custody  as  an  escaping  defaulter, 
and  brought  back  ignominiously  by  the 
collar.  At  last  it  was  _off  with  its  wonted 
punctuality,  but  it  was  not  until  bricks  and 
mortar  were  left  behind,  and  it  was  dashing 
through  the  Harrow  Valley,  then  bleak- 
looking  and  flooded,  that  our  three  travellers 
admitted  overtly  that  they  were  a  party, 
and  spoke.  May  was  spasmodically  gay. 
Sib  seemed  as  usual  to  consider  herself  the 
leading  sinner,  and  could  not  help  feeling  an 
increasing  admiration  for  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  sat  opposite  her  and  was  very  atten- 
tive. It  did  not  strike  her  self-forgetful 
mind  that  kind,  loyal,  generous — as  she 
deemed  him — to  Arthur  Bellmonte,  what  he 
was  doing  and  risking  for  his  cousin  was 
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nothing  in  comparison  to  what  she  was 
risking  and  doing  for  hers.  It  seemed 
natural  to  her  that  she  should  do  anything 
and  everything  for  May,  and  could  not  find 
for  herself  the  credit  which  she  freely  gave 
to  Mr.  Norman  Drummond. 

They  slept  through  the  greater  part  of 
their  journey,  and  arrived — brave  enough 
now — at  the  hotel  where  rooms  had  been 
taken  by  telegram  for  Mr.  Drummond's 
party.  The  girls  were  being  taken  up  to 
their  quarters,  revelling  in  those  anticipa- 
tions of  a  bath  which  are  the  happiest  out- 
come of  railway  sleepers.  Their  escort  was 
entering  his  name  in  the  register,  when  a 
yellow  envelope  was  produced  with  the 
explanation  that  it  had  been  delivered  on 

Monday  morning  before  his  message  taking 
n.  26 
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apartments  had  arrived.  Now  there  was 
only  one  person  who  could  send  that  tele- 
gram, and  he  would  only  send  it  if  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  As  Mr.  Drummond 
opened  it  May  came  down  to  ask  for  some 
keys  of  hers  of  which  he  had  charge,  and 
saw  the  yellow  envelope. 

The  same  thought — there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong — struck  her,  and  she  read  it 
over  his  shoulder : 

"  To  Norman  Drummond,  Esq. Hotel, 

Edinburgh. 
"  Summoned  to  Garcin.     Father  very  ill. 

Wait  for  me. 

"ARTHUR  BELLMONTE." 

"  He'll  die  !  "  jumped  to  his  lips. 
"  He's  dead ! "  she  gasped,  so  audibly  that 
he  turned  and  surprised  her. 
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fr 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I — I — couldn't  help 
reading  it,"  she  stammered.  "  Something 
seemed  to  tell  me  that — I  knew — " 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  apologise  for," 
he  replied,  trying  hard  to  stifle  the  sense  of 
coming  defeat  which  was  rising  from  the 
yellow  paper.  "  It's  more  your  business 
than  mine.  You  had  every  right  to  read 
it." 

"  Then  he — Arthur,  I  mean — must  be  at 
Garcin  now  ? " 

"  I  suppose  he  found  a  message  waiting 
for  him  at  Minsterton,  and  went  back  at 
once." 

"  How  odd  that  we  should  cross  like  that ! 
And  we  are  to  wait.  Can  you  wait  with 
us?" 

"  I    really   don't    see  how   I   can.      Sir 
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Alexander  may  linger  for  weeks ;  or,  if  the 
end  has  come,  Arthur  could  not  leave  till 
after  the  funeral." 

"Why  do  you  think  Sir  Alexander  will 
die  ? "  she  asked. 

"For  the  same  reasons  which  made  you 
conclude  that  he  is  dead,  I  suppose." 

"  It  might  make  a  great  difference  to  me 
if  he  were  dead,"  she  said,  thinking  aloud. 

Mr.  Drummond  knew  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly make  a  great  difference  to  him,  but 
he  did  not  tell  her  so. 

"If  Arthur  left  Minsterton  yesterday 
morning,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
"wouldn't  he  have  been  in  London  when 
we  left  ?." 

"  He  might  have  been." 

"  It's  very  odd  he  didn't  meet  us  and  tell 
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us  what  had  happened.  These  telegrams 
are  so  very  unsatisfactory." 

"She  doubts  him,"  mused  Mr.  Drum- 
mond ;  and  he  was  going  to  suggest  some 
excuse  when  she  returned  to  the  subject. 

"Couldn't  we  find  out  from  Bradshaw 
what  trains  he  might  have  caught  ? " 

"  Of  course  we  can.  Shall  I  get  you 
one?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  please  do.  And  would  you 
mind  bringing  it  up  to  our  sitting-room.  ?  " 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  she  darted 
to  the  main  entrance,  and  asked  the  porter 
to  direct  her  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office. 

"  You  can  get  forms  here,  miss,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  we — — " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  replied,  hurriedly ; 
"  but  I  want  to  ask  some  questions." 
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She  was  directed  to  the  nearest  post-office 
where  there  was  a  telegraph,  arid  had  not 
far  to  go.  She  asked  no  questions,  but 
rapidly  wrote  this  message. 

"To  T.  Tyrell,  Esq.,  21  Sussex  St.,  Strand, 

London. 

"Father-in-law  dying.  Never  mind  my 
letter.  Do  nothing  till  you  hear  from 

"  MAY." 

Then  she  called  at  a  druggist's  and 
bought  a  sixpenny  tooth-brush. 

When  she  returned,  Drummond  and  a 
Bradshaw  were  waiting  for  her.  "  I  had  a 
horrid  presentiment  that  I  left  my  tooth- 
brush behind,"  she  said,  producing  her  pur- 
chase. "  If  ever  I'm  a  rich  woman  I'll  have 
a  gold  tooth-brush  and  a  diamond  watch- 
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key,  and  then  I'll  take  care  of  them.  How 
is  it  that  one  always  leaves  one's  tooth- 
brush or  one's  watch-key  behind?  Now 
then,  let's  see,  or  rather,  please,  see  for  me ; 
because  I  never  could  understand  Bradshaw 
— do  you  ? " 

Mr.  Drummond  smiled  his  superior  smile, 
spread  the  telegram  out  on  the  table,  and 
proceeded  to  expound  the  oracle. 

"  You  will  observe,"  he  began,  as  though 
he  were  opening  a  case  to  the  jury  (he 
flatters  himself  that  he  states  a  case  with 
great  lucidity,  and  this  is  practise) — "  you 
will  observe  that  this  message  is  given  in 
at  10.15  A.M.,  but  we  have  no  information 
at  what  hour  the  summons  he  mentions 
reached  him.  He  may  have  laid  it  before 
his  Colonel,  and  got  ready  to  start  before  he 
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telegraphed  to  me  ;  and  in  that  case  he 
might  have  caught  the  10.25  train  from 
Minsterton,  and  arrived  in  London  at  3.0. 
If  this  were  so,  he  would  have  had  ample 
time  to  communicate  with  us,  as  he  knew 
our  movements  ;  supposing  always  " — Mr. 
Drummond  laid  his  hand  flat  upon  the 
paper,  as  though  it  were  going  to  interrupt 
him  —  "  he  were  not  obliged  to  hurry 
through  town  to  catch  the  train  for  Garcin. 
Now  let  us  turn  to  the  trains  for  Garcin.  I 
perceive  that  there  is  one  at  4.0,  6.0,  and 
another  at  7.0.  We  have,  consequently, 
two  possibilities  to  consider;  the  first" — He 
had  been  talking  into  the  air  as  was  his 
wont  on  these  occasions,  and,  upon  looking 
round  for  the  expression  of  interest  which 
was  a  form  of  applause,  he  found  that  May 
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was  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
him ;  whilst  Sib  had  retired  into  a  window, 
and  was  busy  on  some  lace-work.  He 
hated  that  lace-work  because,  as  long  as  it 
was  light,  it  occupied  the  worker  all  their 
journey.  So  he  shut  up  the  book  with  an 
impatient,  "  I  thought  you  were  anxious  ? " 

"  Not  now,"  May  assured  him,  "  but  it  is 
very  good  of  you  !  I  was  anxious  at  first, 
but  I  am  sure  Arthur  would  do  what  was 
right  and  thoughtful — he  is  always  so  very 
thoughtful  He  must  have  missed  the— 
what  was  it  ? — train.  Sib,  darling,  we  must 
really  go  and  clean  ourselves ;  don't  frown  ! 
it's  quite  the  proper  expression,  I  feel  like  a 
chimney-sweep.  And  if  I  really  have  my 
own  brush  with  me,  I'll  make  you  a  present 
of  this." 
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Just  as  they  have  finished  dinner  another 
telegram  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Drummond. 
He  read  it,  turned  pale,  and  passed  it 
with  a  hand  he  could  not  steady  to 

May. 

» 
It   told    them   that   Sir   Alexander   was 

dead,  and  bid  them  return  to  London  at 
once.  "  Go  to  Great  Northern  Hotel. 
Letter  there  will  state  plans  for  future/'  was 
the  conclusion.  Sir  Alexander  was  dead  ! 
Sir  Arthur  was  his  own  master  !  No  need 
now  for  a  runaway  marriage — and  an  end 
to  all  further  concealment  and  deceit.  Time 
was  when  May  could  not  have  controlled 
her  delight.  Now  the  tears  started  into  her 
eyes,  and  blotted  out  the  splendid  vision 
for  which  her  heart  had  so  long  been 
pining.  "  Poor  dear  Arthur  ! "  she  sighed, 
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"what  a  blow  it  will  be  for  him.  Oh,  Sib, 
Sib,  he  loved  him  so  ! " 

Drummond  left  them.  He  was  not  with- 
out that  sense  of  the  proprieties  which  may 
sometimes  pass  for  delicacy  ;  and  had  much 
to  think  of  about  himself.  His  grand  coup 
had  missed  fire,  and  he  had  not  the  consola- 
tion of  feeling  that  no  fault  of  his  had  occa- 
sioned the  mishap. 

"  I  might  have  told  him  "  (meaning  Sir 
Alexander),  he  fretted,  "  that  they  were 
engaged.  That  would  have  been  enough. 
They  would  both  of  them  have  been  obstin- 
ate, and  quarrelled.  And  there  was  time  to 
make  a  will." 

Well,  le  Roi  est  mort !  vive  le  Hoi.  He 
must  trim  his  sails  to  catch  the  change  of 
wind.  Arthur  was  not  the  man  to  under- 
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rate  the  service  he  had  accepted  because  it 
had  become  unnecessary. 

None  of  them  quite  understood  why  they 
were  to  hurry  back  to  London  rather  than 
wait  where  they  were,  as  the  first  telegram 
had  requested ;  but  there  was  the  letter 
explaining  plans  for  the  future,  awaiting 
them  in  London  ;  and  tired  as  she  was,  and 
worn  out  with  excitement,  wild  horses  could 
not  have  held  May  back  an  hour  longer 
than  the  departure  of  the  next  train  south. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  steam  and 
electricity,  so  you  are  perhaps  prepared  for 
quick  and  startling  events.  The  train  was 
not  the  express.  May  had  had  it  pointed 
out  to  her  that  by  waiting  for  this  she 
would  actually  gain  time  in  the  end,  but  she 
was  crazy  to  be  off — to  move — to  be  doing 
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something ;  and  her  will  prevailed.  They 
crept  along  slowly,  stopping  often ;  and 
night  closed  upon  them  before  they  reached 
the  Border.  There  was  no  "  sleeper,"  and 
so  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
with  such  appliances  for  comfort  as  an  ordi- 
nary first-class  carriage  can  afford.  Health 
and  youth  came  to  weary  May's  assist- 
ance, and  administered  their  never-failing 
nepenthe.  She  curled  herself  up  and  went  to 
sleep.  Sib's  deeper  nature  kept  her  awake, 
nervous,  flurried,  unnaturally  talkative.  She 
felt  that  she  must  talk  or  cry.  Drummond 
found  her  more  beautiful  than  ever  with  the 
moonlight  on  her  grand  face,  now  flushed 
with  excitement,  now  saddened  with  regret. 
From  the  subject  which  began  their  convers- 
ation— May's  future — they  slid  into  others. 
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How  strange  is  what  we  call  FATE  !     How 
little  we  know  what  is  best  for  us  in  this 
world  !     How  men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,  but  true  Love — bright,   flower-girt,  pe- 
rennial stream  ! — goes  on  for  ever.      They 
were  side  by  side,  their  voices  had  sunk  to 
whispers — thrilling  whispers.     He  had  for- 
gotten his  disappointment ;  she  had  dropped 
her  reserve.    When,  she  could  not  remember. 
Why,  she  did  not  care  to  ask.     Perhaps  the 
thought  that  all  was  going  well  with  May  ; 
that  May  was  to  be  happy,  made  her  happy 
too.     She  was  very  happy.     She  had  no  idea 
of  crying  as  time  went  on,  and  the  compul- 
sion to  talk  had  passed.     She  liked  to  listen 
to  the  low  earnest  voice,  and  unconsciously 
leant  her  lovely   head  closer  to  catch  the 
tender  tones  ;  when  CRASH  ! 
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The  old,  old  story.  The  best  of  lines,  the 
best  management,  the  best  system  of  signals, 
and  the  best  staff  to  work  them  if  men  were 
made  of  iron  and  wood,  and  did  not  require 
sleep.  A  wretched  scapegoat  (against  whom 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  will  presently  be 
recorded),  having  been  on  duty  for  eighteen 
hours,  sleepily  pulled  the  wrong  handle,  and 
behold  !  The  track  was  torn  up  for  twenty 
yards,  an  engine  was  on  its  side,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  embankment,  piled  up  into 
an  almost  shapeless  burning  wreck,  were  the 
three  middle  carriages  of  the  train. 

The  only  first-class  carriage  was  on  the 
top.  The  door  was  Wrenched  off  its  hinges, 
and  out  climbed  a  young  lady,  frantic  with 
terror,  but  (physically)  unhurt.  After  a 
while  a  gentleman  was  lifted  up  insensible, 
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followed  by  another  lady  in  piteous  plight. 
The  first  thing  she  saw  when  she  touched 
earth  was  the  prostrate  form  of  Mr.  Norman 
Drummond.  Some  one  was  holding  a  guard's 
lantern  to  his  face.  The  lady  darted  for- 
ward with  a  low  wail,  and  flung  herself 
upon  her  knees  by  his  side.  "  Oh  Norman, 
Norman ! "  she  cried.  "He  is  dead.  Oh 
my  God  !  my  God,  look  at  the  blood  ! " 

The  dreadful  red  stain  was  on  his  clothes 
and  face,  but  was  not  from  his  veins. 

She  wound  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
raised  his  head  upon  her  knee,  moaning  the 
while,  "  Oh,  Norman,  Norman  ! "  as  though 
she  could  call  him  by  his  name  from  the 
clutch  of  death.  He  was  not  in  the  clutch 
of  death,  or  in  any  danger — only  stunned. 
Presently  he  opened  his  eyes,  gave  a  start, 
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murmuring,  "  My  darling  I  Thank  heaven 
you  are  safe,"  drew  her  unresistingly  to  his 
heart. 

For  a  moment — as  clocks  mark  time,  but 
as  hearts  beat  it,  how  long  ?  Long  enough 
to  tell  the  secret  of  a  life. 

"  But  you  are  hurt,  bleeding/'  she  faltered, 
as  she  freed  herself,  and  helped  him  to  rise ; 
"  look  at  the  blood ! " 

"  Tis  none  of  his,  madam,"  said  a  voice 
beside  her.  "  He'll  do  well  eno'.  It's  your- 
sel'  that's  bleeding." 

And  so  it  was.  The  blood  was  literally 
pouring  from  her,  running  down,  heavy 
drops,  from  hat  and  hair,  out  of  a  long  and 
deep  cut  on  the  side  of  her  shapely  head. 

But  she  knew  of  no  hurt,  only  felt  faint 

and  fainter.     "  Is   May  safe  1 "  she   asked 
n.  27 
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suddenly,  remembering,  but  scarcely  realiz- 
ing, what  had  happened.  "  May,  May,  have 
they  saved  May  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh  Sib,  where  are  you  ? "  cried  a 
voice  out  of  the  darkness  and  the  turmoil. 
"Are  you  hurt,  Sib?" 

The  two  were  soon  in  each  other's  arms 
sobbing  and  clinging  to  each  other,  and  by 
this  time  Drummond  was  himself  again. 

"Ye  mun  tak  your  leddy  and  the  young 
leddy  to  my  hoose  oar  yon,  where  ye  see 
the  lights,"  shouted  the  same  voice  that  had 
warned  Sibyl  of  her  plight ;  "  the  wife  will 
fettle  her  out.  And  for  the  love  o'  God, 
mon,  hurry  back,  for  there's  sair  Deed  o' 
strong  hands  for  these  puir  creturs  grooning 
here." 

"  Oh  let  me  stay  and  help,"  Sib  pleaded. 
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"  You  take  May,  and — "  but  now  both  May 
and  Drummond  were  aware  of  her  state, 
and  her  own  brave  heart  could  no  longer 
fight  against  it. 

"No,  no,"  both  replied  together,  "you 
must  come." 

"  I — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  walk — I — " 

She  put  forth  a  trembling  hand  for  May's 
shoulder,  missed  it,  and  would  have  fallen 
had  not  Drummond  caught  her.  "  Best  and 
dearest,"  he  whispered,  "trust  yourself  to 
me.  It  is  my  right." 

She  could  not  say  him  nay,  so  he  took 
her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  telling  May 
to  follow,  carried  her  over  the  fields  towards 
the  light. 

He  only  waited  till  "  the  wife  "  had  closed 
and  staunched  the  wound,  then  he  hurried 
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back  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and  found 
indeed  that  there  was  sore  need.  There 
were  only  twelve  hale  men  to  work,  and 
some  thirty  bleeding,  maimed,  and  frantic 
sufferers  to  be  helped  out  of  the  wreck.  It 
was  a  fearful  and  a  sickening  task.  Plying 
bar  and  axe  to  extricate  one — groans  coming 
from  below  told  that  they  were  increasing 
the  torture  of  another.  A  dead  body  was 
crushed  between  two  compartments,  and 
they  could  not  reach  the  living  beyond 
without  mutilating  it.  Enough !  Drum- 
mond  worked  like  a  man,  for  he  had  the 
memory  of  Sibyl's  compassionate  eye  before 
him. 

Help  came  with  morning  and  then  he 
gave  in — dead  beat.  "Ye've  done  weel, 
sir,  recht  weel,"  said  the  voice  — "  I'm 
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fashed  1  canna'  gie  ye  twa  rooms  so  that 
ye  may  be  with  yer  poor  leddy,  but  mine's 
the  only  hoose  for  twa  mile,  and  ye  ken 
how  full  it'll  be  wi'  the  hurted." 

Drummond  did  not  notice  that  Sib  was 
called  his  "leddy,"  even  when  the  kind 
Borderer  went  on  to  say,  "  Yer  leddy  and 
the  young  leddy  wull  hae  the  wife's  bed, 
and  she  and  you  and  I  mun  just  do  as  we 
can." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"MY   HUSBAND,   MR.    DRUMMOKD." 

SIB'S  wound  was  effectually  staunched  by 
the  farmer's  wife,  but  for  its  better  healing 
had  to  be  re-opened  by  one  of  the  doctors, 
who  arrived  in  the  morning.  This  caused 
her  great  pain  and  a  further  loss  of  blood 
which  she  could  badly  afford ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  fortunate  for  her  that  the  first 
bandaging  was  inartistic,  as  several  small 
pieces  of  the  broken  glass  window  which 
caused  the  mischief,  were  found  in  the  cut. 
The  doctor  thought  she  might  be  moved 
about  the  end  of  the  week,  but  certainly 
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not  before.  Great  handfulls  of  long  glossy 
hair  had  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  beautiful 
head  disfigured  with  hideous  cris-cross  slips 
of  plaster.  Towards  night  she  had  re- 
covered some  strength,  and  was  allowed  to 
speak. 

Her  first  words  sprung  from  her  first 
thoughts — unselfish  consideration  for  others. 

"  You  mustn't  stay  here,  May.  You  and 
Mr.  Drummond  must  go  on.  1  am  quite 
safe  here.  You  must  go  on  to  Arthur." 

"  Not  for  fifty  Arthurs,"  May  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  he'd  simply  hate  me  if  he  thought  I 
could  leave  you  thus.  Oh  Sib !  dear,  dear 
Sib,  how  is  it  that  you  have  always  to  suffer 
for  me  ? " 

"  Does  Arthur  know  ? " 

"  Yes,  Mr.   Drummond  has  telegraphed. 
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Sib,  they  all  say  lie  behaved  splendidly. 
And  he  was  so  worn  out,  I  told  him  to 
get  a  good  rest,  and  not  come  back  till 
to-morrow." 

"  Come  back ! " 

"  Oh  didn't  I  say  he  had  to  go  to  Carlisle 
to  —  to  telegraph.  There's  a  reason,"  she 
went  on  with  a  little  laugh,  "why  he 
should  wait  till  you're  up.  They  think 
you're  his  wife."  Sib  sunk  back  upon  her 
pillows  with  a  groan.  "  And  I'm  your 
daughter  —  if  you  please  !  Gracious,  Sib  ! 
what  is  there  to  moan  about.  I  think  it 
is  rather  fortunate.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Drummond  sounds  well." 

"  May,  you  must  contradict  it,"  gasped 
Sib ;  "I  insist  upon  your  letting  them 
know — " 
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"That  two  girls  like  us  were  travel- 
ing alone  with  a  young  man !  How  does 
that  sound  ?  Better  let  well  alone,  dearest ; 
what  can  it  matter  ?  We  don't  tell  any 
fibs,  and  of  course  we  can  depend  on  Mr. 
Drummond." 

"  Oh  !  does  he  know  it  ? " 

"  Everybody  knows  it.  The  doctor's  got 
you  in  his  note -book  as  Mrs.  Drummond, 
and  so  it  will  go  into  the  papers  when  a  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  is  published." 

"  You  should  have  set  him  right.  Oh 
May  !  How  could  you  be  so  cruel !  Have 
you  thought  for  a  moment  of  the  conse- 
quences of  what  you  have  done  ? " 

"  I  have  done  ?  I've  done  nothing. 
They  had  it  all  settled  hours  and  hours 
before  I  knew  anything  about  it.  And  let 
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me  tell  you,  Sib,  when  you  call  me  cruel, 
that  if  what  I  hear  be  true  you  had  the 
greatest  share  yourself  in  leading  them  into 
the  mistake." 

Poor  Sibyl's  aching  head  was  anything 
but  clear,  still  she  had  a  dim  recollection  of 
what  took  place  on  the  railway  embank- 
ment, and  trembled  all  over. 

"  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  it,"  May 
continued,  "  was  hearing  Mr.  McPhale  tell 
his  wife  how  you  forgot  your  own  hurts, 
and  flew  to  help  him. 

"  Eh !  but  she  looes  him  weel,"  he  said, 
"  which  sounded  strange  to  me,"  she  added 
demurely,  "  knowing  as  I  do  that  you  hate 
him." 

"  I  don't  hate  anybody,"  Sib  replied 
gently.  "  And  Mr.  Drummond  has  been 
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very  good  and  kind.  Of  course,  terrified 
and  half-stunned  as  I  was,  the  sight  of  what 
1  took  to  be  his  dead  body  greatly  affected 
me.  And  I  dare  say  I  did  say  something — 
something  foolish.  But  surely,  surely ! 
May  dear,  what  I  did  in  that  terrible 
turmoil  is  not  to  be  taken  against  me  ? " 

"It's  not  taken  against  you,  you  silly 
Sib.  It's  taken  in  your  favour.  They 
think  he  must  be  your  husband,  because 
you  seemed  so  fond  of  him." 

This  was  intended  as  consolatory,  but 
had  exactly  the  contrary  effect. 

"  What  will  he  think  of  me  ? "  moaned 
Sib.  "What  shall  I  do?" 

"  Do  ?  Do  nothing.  As  to  what  he 
thinks  of  you — don't  be  a  hypocrite,  Sib  t 
You  know  very  well  what  he  thinks  of  you, 
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and  you  of  him  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  poor  people  who  are  killed  and  hurt, 
I'd  consider  the  accident  the  luckiest  thing 
in  the  world,  for  it  has  made  you  think  the 
truth,  and  tell  it  too." 

Soon  after  noon  the  next  day  Mr. 
Drummond  returned  and  was  straightway 
shown  up  into  "his  good  leddie's"  room. 
He  found  her  dressed  and  sitting  up,  the 
ugly  plasterings  hidden  by  a  black  lace 
scarf  which  May  had  wound  coquettishly 
round  head  and  neck.  She  was  looking  so 
pale  and  worn  that  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  idea  that  May  was  her  daughter. 

He  took  a  seat  beside  her,  and  would  not 
release  the  hand  she  had  held  out.  May 
retired  in  good  order.  Whether  by  accident 
or  design,  he  had  placed  himself  on  Sibyl's 
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sound  side,  and  she  could  not  turn  her  face 
away.  She  could  only  shut  her  eyes  and 
tremble.  Last  night  when  her  dear  arms 
were  round  him,  when  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing against  his  own,  their  lips  had  met ; 
and  from  that  instant  caution  and  worldly 
wisdom  ceased  to  govern,  and  passion  com- 
manded in  their  stead.  He  stooped  to  kiss 
her  again,  but  the  sight  of  her  sweet,  pallid, 
suffering  face  beat  down  for  a  while  the 
fire  within  him.  He  touched  her  forehead 
lightly  with  his  lips,  and  wondered  at  his 
own  weakness. 

"  Have  you  heard  what  they  think  about 
us  ? "  he  asked. 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  piteous 
expression  of  appeal.  "  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
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"  Shall  I  contradict  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  please,  please,  please  do."  In  her 
emotion  she  pressed  his  hand,  and  flushed, 
and  looked  precisely  as  no  woman  should 
look  under  the  circumstances,  if  she  really 
wanted  what  she  asked  for. 

"Is  the  idea  of  being  my  wife  so  very 
disagreeable  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  false — I — " 

"  Well,  why  not  turn  the  false  position — 
made  for  us  by  no  fault  of  our  own — into  a 
true  one.  Ah,  Sibyl !  be  kind,  be  true.  I 
have  loved  you  since  the  first  day  I  saw 
you,  and  you  have  been  very  hard  upon  me 
since  you  left  Minsterton.  Dear  Sib,  if  I 
have  mistaken  what  passed  last  night,  for- 
give me,  and  let  me  try  to  win  you — my 
beautiful  love !  But  Sibyl,  darling !  if  I 
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have  won  you  why  deny  it  ?  —  why  con- 
ceal it  ?  Why  not  let  what  these  people 
think,  be  true.  We  are  in  Scotland. 
Half  a  dozen  words  will  do  it.  Be  my 
wife." 

"  You  are  speaking  hastily — you  will 
repent,"  she  replied  hastily— almost  harshly. 
She  could  not  trust  herself  to  look  him  in 
the  face,  or  to  realize  the  meaning  of  his 
words. 

"  You  have  known  me  for  some  time,"  he 
pleaded,  "and  under  circumstances  which 
put  a  touchstone  to  one's  character.  Do 
you  think  me  a  man  likely  to  act  hastily 
and  repent  ? " 

She  could  not  answer  him — knowing  full 
well  that  out  of  her  first  impression  of  what 
she  believed  to  be  his  firmness,  and  his 
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depth  and  honesty  of  purpose — had  sprung 
her  love. 

"  I  am  very  weak,"  she  faltered ;  "  it  is 
not  fair  to  press  me  so.  To-morrow  per- 
haps— ah,  Norman,  spare  me  now  !  " 

You  may  guess  what  followed. 

"  Then  to-morrow  you  will  decide  whether 
you  will  be  my  wife  as  I  have  suggested? 
he  said  at  length  rising,  "  and  I  will  leave 
you  now,  on  condition  that  in  the  mean 
time  you  will  resolve  the  question  in  the 
abstract." 

She  put  one  hand  kindly  into  both  of  his 
— he  kissed  it,  and  then  passed  quickly  from 
the  room. 

May  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear 
Sib's  version  of  the  above  short  but  decisive 
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engagement.  She  listened  with  all  the 
complacency  of  a  woman  with  an  accepted 
lover,  to  the  oft- told  tale  ;  asking  such 
questions  as:  "  What  did  he  do  then?  "  and 
"  What  made  you  say  that  ? "  to  help  the 
story  out.  She  could  do  this  all  the  more 
calmly,  because  it  had  been  for  some  time 
a  foregone  conclusion  with  her  that  Sibyl 
was  to  be  Norman  Drummond's  wife ;  but 
when  told  in  tones  intended  to  invoke  her 
aid  against  it — the  proposition  which  Sibyl 
had  promised  to  answer  to-morrow — May's 
astonishment  and  delight  were  a  sight  to 
behold.  "  Why  it's  joerfectly  splendid  ! " 
she  exclaimed,  her  violet  eyes  full  of  joy  and 
her  fair  face  aflame.  "  I  thought  it  would 
be  nice  enough  if  we  could  only  keep  it  up 

here  till  we  go,  but  to  be  real !     Sib,  I  am 
ii.  28 
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the  luckiest  woman  in  the  wide,  wide  world, 
and  you  shall  be  the  happiest — but  one. 
Only  think  !  We  shall  go  back  to  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  and  Miss  Fairfax. 
We  shall  march  into  the  hotel  as  brave  as 
lions  and  tigers.  I  shall  stay  with  you  till 
Arthur  and  I  can  properly  be  married,  and 
then  we  can  do  the  deed  from  your  house, 
respectably.  How  en — tirely  delightful ! 
At  Saint  Somebody's,  Somewhere,  by  the 
Reverend  Anyone  Something,  Sir  Arthur  Bett- 
monte,  Baronet,  of  Garcin  Hall,  to  May,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Fairfax  !  Oh  ! 
it's  absolutely  delicious.  I'd  give  you  such 
a  hug,  you  dear,  sweet,  wonderful  fairy  god- 
mother of  a  Sib,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of 
hurting  your  poor  head.  And  that  isn't  all 
yet.  If  this  escapade  of  ours  ever  leaks 
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out,  we  can  pretend  that  it  was  you 
who  ran  away,  and  /  that  went  to  do 
propriety." 

It  almost  took  Sib's  breath  away  to  hear 
this  torrent  of  joy. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  she  pleaded, 
"  there's  no  need  for  us  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry — no  motive." 

"  Motive  !  who's  going  to  bother  about 
motive  ?  "  "  He  loves  you,  that's  motive 
enough  for  you  ;  and  as  for  reasons  ? — there 
are  heaps  of  them.  Uncle  was  brutal  to 
you,  so  you  went  away  and  got  married. 
You  had  nowhere  to  go  and  stay  whilst  a 
formal  wedding  was  got  up,  and  so  you 
went  to  Scotland.  But  who  on  earth  do 
we  know,  Sib,  who  is  likely  to  ask  for 
any  reasons  at  all  ?  If  Mr.  Drummond  is 
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satisfied,  surely  we   ought  not  to    object  ? 
It  is  the  salvation  of  us." 

"  I  don't  understand  how  we  could  be 
married  here." 

"  It  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C,"  May  replied, 
seating  herself  and  assuming  some  of  Mr. 
Norman  Drummond's  manner.  "  I  learned 
it  all  months  ago,  when  Arthur  and  I  first 
thought  of  running  away.  You  mean  to 
marry  Norman,  don't  you  ? " 

"  I  have  promised." 

"  There,  there's  nothing  to  be  shy  about. 
Do  you  mean  to  keep  your  promise  ? " 

"I  do." 

"  And  he  means  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  He  says  so." 

"  Will  you  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain 
question  ? " 
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"  He  says  he  does.     Well  then  he  does." 

"  Then  you've  only  got  to  say  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses,  *  This  is  my  husband — 
this  is  my  wife,'  and  the  thing  is  done 
irrevocably  as  though  you  were  wedded 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  by  all  the  bench  of 
Bishops." 

"  But  I  should  not  feel  the  same,  May. 
Marriage  is  such  a  sacred  tie,  and  this  way 
seems  so  light — so  wanting  in  solemnity." 

"  You  thought  it  good  enough  for  me  and 
Arthur,"  May  retorted,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  you  had  no  other  course. 
Our  cases  are  widely  different.  I  am  of  age. 
Norman  is  his  own  master.  There  is  no 
hurry  ;  we  can  wait." 

"  He  can  ;  but  you  ?  Where  are  you  to 
wait?" 
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"  I  thought  that  you  —  that  perhaps 
Arthur—" 

"  You  best  and  dearest !  if  I  and  Arthur 
were  married,  your  home  would  be  with  us. 
You  should  wait  as  long  as  Norman  would 
let  you  ;  and  go  off  from  Garcin  like  a 
duchess.  But  we  can't  be  married  for  at 
best  six  months ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  after  the  funeral  I  shall  go  and 
stay  with  his  mother.  It  will  be  my  fault 
if  I  don't.  I  shall  go  to  be  inspected  and 
approved — don't  you  see  ?  What  is  to  be- 
come of  you  ?  Live  in  lodgings  alone  ?  A 
nice  lot  of  motives  the  goodie-goodie  folks 
would  have  against  you  then ! " 

"  What  you  say  seems  right." 

"  Seems  ! " — as  Mr.  Irving  says — it  «s-er, 
I  know  not  seems- er  " — May  replied,  with  a 
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passably  good  imitation  of  that  easily-imit- 
ated actor.  "  Tis  not  alone  the  presents, 
and  the  fuss,  and  the  beautiful  white  dress, 
and  the  favours,  and  the  breakfast,  and  the 
speeches,  and  the  old  shoes,  that  make  a 
wedding." 

"  I'm  not  thinking  of  such  rubbish,"  was 
Bib's  scornful  answer.  "  It  is  the  suddenness, 
the  want  of 'preparation,  that  makes  it  seem 
so  unwomanly." 

"You  wouldn't  think  so  if  you  loved 
him." 

"  I  do  love  him." 

"  Bravo,  Sib  !  Now  let  me  tell  you  what 
I  think.  When  a  cold,  proper,  good  girl 
like  you — you  darling! — loves  a  man,  and 
knows  he  loves  her,  and  lets  him  kiss  her, 
and  likes  it — you  know  you  liked  it,  Sib  ! — 
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/  say  it's  unwomanly  to  daudle  and  prate 
about  suddenness.  Nonsense !  Matrimony 
is  like  a  shower-bath  on  a  cold  morning. 
The  more  you  look  at  it  the  more  you 
shiver.  Shut  your  eyes,  jump  in,  and  pull 
the  string  ;  that's  the  way." 

"Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure," 
quoted  Sib. 

" '  Happy  the  wooing  that's  not  long  in 
doing.'  Set  me  up  one  proverb,  and  I  can 
always  knock  it  down  with  another." 

"  Well,  I'll  think  about  it." 

"  Haven't  I  just  told  you  to  jump  in  and 
pull  the  string  ?  Ah,  Sib !  the  poor  fellow 
loves  you  dearly,  and  you  have  behaved 
very  badly  to  him — you  know  you  have. 
Make  him  happy,  Sib !  for  his  sake ;  for 
your  own  ;  for  mine !  There's  nothing  that 
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Arthur  and  I  will  not  do  for  you.  My 
sweet,  unselfish  Sib ;  my  more  than  sister ; 
persuade  yourself  that  you  do  it  for  my 
sake.  Go  to  sleep ;  and  don't  think,  but  let 
me  tell  him  it  is  all  right." 

The  soft  cheek  she  loved  was  against  her 
own ;  the  loving  arms  were  round  her ;  the 
pleading  voice  found  an  echo  in  her  own 
fast-beating  heart.  She  had  not  the  phy- 
sical strength  to  resist.  She  did  not  want 
to  resist  —  much ;  and  her  poor,  shaken 
brain  had  evolved  the  last  excuse  it  could 
command ;  May  had  touched  the  right  chord 
in  that  loyal  and  unselfish  nature. 

"For  your  sake,"  she  murmured,  hiding 
her  face.  "  For  your  sake,  my  darling." 

So  the  next  day,  when  Mrs.  McPhale 
was  in  the  room  putting  things  to  rights, 
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Drummond,  referring  to  a  newspaper  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  accident,  said  : 

"  Oh,  by-the-by,  Mrs.  McPhale,  it  seems 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made  about  our 
relationships.  I  see  that  this  report  speaks 
of  my  wife  and  daughter.  This  is  my 
wife,  Mrs.  Drummond — oh,  there's  no  mis- 
take so  far :  but  we  are  scarcely  old  enough 
to  have  so  fine  a  child  as  Miss  Fairfax  here, 
for  a  daughter.  She  is  my  wife's  cousin ; 
and  they  have  lived  together  many  years 
like  sisters." 

"  It  was  muckle  dark,"  explained  Mrs. 
McPhale,  "and  I  had  na  chance  to  speer 
gravely  at  the  leddie's  face  ;  but  noo  the 
red  is  come  back  a  wee,  I  ken  it's  as  ye  say. 
She's  but  a  bit  young  thing  too." 

"  My   husband  —  Mr.    Drummond,"   Sib 
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added  rather  faintly,  "wishes  the  error  to 
be  corrected,  as  our  friends  might  wonder, 
and—" 

"  I  ken,  I  ken.  Ye've  no'  bin  a  lang  time 
wed.  Oh,  I  ken  !  but  a'  in  guid  time.  Ye 
may  weel  thank  the  Lord  who  has  spared  ye 
to  see  it." 

"  I  have  written  to  the  editor  to  set  this 
right,  and  no  doubt  he  will  do  so,"  said 
Drummond ;  "  still  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  and  Mr.  McPhale  would  be 
good  enough  to  state,  as  publicly  as  possible, 
that  the  lady  who  was  hurt  is  my  wife,  and 
the  other  her  cousin.  That  is  all  we  need 
say  I  think,  dear  ? " 

"  Quite  so." 

As  she  went  out,  Sib  took  the  good 
woman's  hand  and  said  : 
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"My  husband  and  I  will  never  forget 
your  kindness." 

"  Hoot,  toot !  It's  sma'  fash  ye've  gied 
us,  my  bonnie  lass.  I  would  fain  contrive 
so  that  ye'r  guid  man — " 

The  red  came  back,  indeed,  into  Sib's 
face,  but  Drummond  cut  in  and  saved  her. 

"  I  am  very  comfortable  where  I  am,  and 
I  wouldn't  disturb  Miss  Fairfax  for  any- 
thing. Thank  you  all  the  same,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Phale.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  on  Satur- 
day, and  till  then  we  all  stay  as  we  are." 

Mrs.  McPhale  told  her  lord  that  they 
were  a  newly-wedded  pair,  on  their  honey- 
moon, perhaps  ;  "for  it's  a'  ' my  husband  ' 
this,  and  '  my  wife '  that — sae  proud  to 
belong  to  one  anither — the  puir  bodies — and 
weel  they  may  be  ! " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   DAWN   OF   REMORSE. 

SIB'S  marriage  upset  all  Arthur's  hastily- 
contrived  plans  for  the  future,  and  permitted 
much  more  convenient  ones  to  be  made. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  as  the 
guests  (nominally)  of  Miss  Fairfax — -really 
of  Sir  Arthur  Bellmonte. 

Sib's  wound  had  healed  up  nicely,  and 
left  no  scar  that  her  beautiful  hair  would 
not  cover.  She  was  very  happy,  and  did 
not  mind  a  bit  being  left  a  good  part  of  the 
day  alone ;  for  Norman  was  obliged  to  be 
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at  his  chambers,  or  in  court,  and  May  had 
some   mysterious    business  which  took  her 
out  soon  after  breakfast,  and  sent  her  home 
very  tired  and  with  dirty  hands,  just  in  time 
for  dinner.     She  had  had  one  stormy  inter- 
view with  Tom  Tyrell,  and  the  muzzle  had 
been  effectually  applied  upon  that  worthy, 
without  staining  her  pretty  fingers.     What, 
then,  was  she  doing  ?     In  about   ten   days 
Sib   found   out,  for  she  was   taken    to  the 
house  in  Chelsea  from  which  they  ran  away. 
It  was  a  comfortable  little  house,  and  capable 
of  being  made  a  pretty  one  with  a  little 
taste  and  money.     May  had  a  great  deal  of 
taste,    and   unlimited  credit  with  the  best 
furnishing  firm   in  London.     Now  do   you 
see  why  her  hands  were  grimy?     She  had 
seen  to  everything  herself.     The  place  was 
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transfigured  !  Sib  could  hardly  recognize  it 
outside  or  in,  and  everything  was  just  as  she 
would  like  it  to  be,  if  she  were  rich  and  had 
a  house  of  her  own.  Her  colours,  her  tastes, 
her  fancies ;  she  stood  amazed,  and  half 
concluded  that  she  must  be  in  another 
railway  accident,  when  told  that  all  she  saw 
was  hers.  The  neat-handed  Phillis  who 
opened  the  door  was  her  maid ;  the  dinner 
they  were  cooking  in  the  kitchen  was  her 
dinner ;  the  house  (lease  and  all),  the  ap- 
pointments and  furniture  (complete  from 
dusters  in  the  pantry  to  flowers  in  the 
drawing-room),  everything  was  her  very 
own — her  wedding  present  from  Arthur. 

Inexorable  as  the  intelligent  guide  of  a 
show  place,  May  dragged  her  from  room  to 
room,  letting  her  see  just  enough  to  make 
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her  want  to  see  more,  and  examine  sufficiently 
to  excite  further  curiosity. 

"  And  this,"  cried  the  excited  girl,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  what  used  to  be  a 
lumber- closet,  but  was  now  a  perfect  bower 
of  bliss  in  light  blue  satin  and  white  lace, 
"is  for  me  till  I'm  married,  if  you'll  have 
me." 

If  she'll  have  her  !  They  threw  themselves 
on  the  bed,  and  laughed,  and  cried,  and  were 
utterly  happy  and  ridiculous.  Burning  to 
explore  every  nook  and  corner  of  her  new 
domain,  Mrs.  Sib  had  yet  a  stronger  impulse 
— to  rush  off  and  tell  her  Norman.  But  the 
genii  of  the  ring  had  provided  even  for 
that.  Norman  had  been  told  to  meet  them 
there.  The  bill  at  the  hotel  was  paid ;  all 
their  things  were  packed  up  ;  and  "  here 
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we   are,"    cried   May,    "  and   here   we   will 
remain." 

Mr.  Drummond's  delight  and  gratitude 
were  a  little  dimmed  by  the  idea  that  he 
had  been  presented  with  something  of  the 
white  elephant  order,  till  May  showed  him 
the  lease — the  leases  rather.  Under  pretence 
of  purchasing  that  which  Tom  Tyrell  held, 
a  soothing  emulsion  had  been  applied  to 
his  sore  place  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome 
premium ;  and  the  house  had  been  all  but 
bought  of  the  superior  landlord  by  another 
deed.  It  would  cost  the  Drummonds  about 
eleven  pounds  a  year  for  ground-rent. 

Shortly  after  the  funeral,  Arthur  came  up 
to  see  May's  work,  and  thoroughbred  as  he 

was,  pretended  to  find  small  faults  here  and 
ii.  29 
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there,  so  as  to  tone  down  the  splendour  of 
his  gift.  He  had  good  news  for  Norman, 
which  was  conveyed  in  his  usual  delicate 
way.  A  projected  railroad,  which  was  to 
come  through  part  of  the  Bellmonte  lands, 
had  been  playing  fast  and  loose  with  his 
poor  father.  He  was  advised  to  oppose  the 
bill ;  would  Norman  take  a  brief  for  him, 
like  a  good  fellow,  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  ?  They  had  got  up  a  company 
at  Garcin  to  dredge  out  the  Gar,  and  restore 
the  town  to  its  former  dignity  as  a  port. 
He  (Arthur)  was  to  be  chairman,  and  if  it 
were  worth  Norman's  while  to  accept  a 
general  retainer  for  them,  why —  He  had 
also  to  inform  his  cousin  that  Sir  Alexander 
had  left  him  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
The  will  was  an  only  son's  will.  Lady 
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Bellmonte  had  an  annuity,  the  servants  got 
presents  of  one,  two,  or  three  years'  wages, 
according  to  their  standing,  and  all  the  rest 
went  bodily  to  Arthur.  By  one  of  those 
cynical  acts  which  —  what  I  have  heard 
called — an  "unscrupulous  Providence"  will 
sometimes  commit,  he  got  his  exchange 
into  the  Guards,  the  very  day  that  he  buried 
his  father  I 

Arthur  had  no  secrets  from  the  Drum- 
monds  now.  He  told  what  had  happened 
once  for  all. 

"  I  arrived,"  he  said,  "just  in  time.  My 
poor  father  had  been  speechless  for  hours. 
In  fact  he  had  only  spoken  some  inarticulate 
words  since  his  seizure.  I  think  the  sight 
of  me  revived  him.  'God  bless  you,  my 
boy/  he  said,  and  then  turning  to  my 
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mother,  added,  '  never  tell  him — never ' — by 
which  he  meant,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  to  be 
spared  the  pain  of  learning  how  he  had  suf- 
fered. But  of  course  I  had  to  be  told.  It 
appears  that  he  left  home  shortly  after 
breakfast.  It  had  rained  all  night,  and  was 
still  pouring,  so  no  one  thought  he  had  gone 
out,  and  no  one  missed  him,  thinking  that 
he  was  in  his  study  or  the  library  at  his 
usual  work.  Towards  afternoon  it  cleared 
up,  and  my  mother,  who  owed  some  visits, 
drove  out,  lunched  with  Mrs.  Dawkins,  one 
of  our  neighbours,  and  did  not  return  till 
after  five  o'clock.  Even  then  she  did  not 
think  of  asking  for  him,  and  it  was  not  until 
it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner  that  the  dis- 
covery, that  he  was  not  in  the  house,  was 
made.  Well,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
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tell  you  how  they  all  searched  for  him.  At 
last  my  mother  found  him  herself,  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  river,  that  we  call  Castle 
Hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  Hall.  He  had 
been  seized  with  paralysis,  and  judging  from 
the  state  of  his  clothes  he  must  have  fallen 
before  the  rain  left  off.  Only  fancy !  He 
must  have  lain  there  for  eight  hours.  My 
poor  dear  father  ! — and  his  first  thought  was 
to  hide  his  sufferings  from  me  !  He  had 
two  pet  ambitions — one,  that  I  was  to  ex- 
change into  the  Guards,  and — and  another. 
It  seems  he  had  received  some  private  in- 
formation that  I  was  to  get  my  move  very 
soon,  and  this  pleased  him  greatly,  for  he 
kept  on  murmuring,  '  A  Guardsman  has  a 
fine  position — a  fine  position ; '  then  he  would 
turn  to  my  mother,  and  say,  '  You  must  go 
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with  him;  the  old  house  will  be  lonely.' 
So  thoughtful ! " 

"  Did  he  refer  to  that  other  ambition  ? " 
asked  Drummond,  in  a  low  voice.  A  quick 
glance  passed  between  the  two  men,  which 
was  not  lost  upon  May. 

"  He  did  not,"  Arthur  replied;  "  I  am  very 
thankful  to  say  he  did  not.  There  need  be 
no  secrets  between  us  four.  He  once  wanted 
me  to  make  a  great  marriage,  May,  dear ; 
and  restore  the  ancient  glories  of  Garcin. 
He  thought  my  happiness  would  be  best 
obtained  that  way,  forgetting  that  his  own 
was  made  by  a  loving  woman  who  brought 
him  little  else  than  a  true  and  tender  heart. 
It  was  a  whim — came  and  went.  He  never 
alluded  to  it,  and  died  peaceably,  thank  God, 
next  day.  As  soon  as  I  properly  could,  I 
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told  my  mother  all  about  May.  I  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  it ;  and  of  course  she 
wasn't  quite  pleased,"  he  frankly  confessed  ; 
"  mothers  never  are,  you  know.  Looked 
grave  about  our  running  away  and  that ; 
but  I  saw  from  the  first  that  she  liked  May 
for  her  pluck,  and  her  faithfulness  to  me. 
You  see  the  usual  talk  about  designing  girls 
and  mercenary  motives  wouldn't  do  in  this 
case.  My  darling  gave  up  the  certainty  of 
a  rich  husband  for  one  who  might  have 
been  very  poor.  And  then  your  marriage — 
oh,  Sib,  I  jumped  for  joy  when  the  telegram 
came ! — and  May's  living  with  you  snuffed 
out  the  Tom  Tyrell  trouble  completely. 
How  my  poor  father,  who  never  read  a 
newspaper  that  was  not  fifty  years  old,  ever 
heard  of  your  uncle,  I  could  never  make 
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out.  But  he  had,  for  my  mother  told  me 
he  was  constantly  speaking  about  him. 
Well,  she  cried  a  little,  dear  mother !  and  I 
reminded  her  of  what  she  once  said  about 
my  marrying — she  told  me  if  I  brought  her 
home  a  good  girl  who  loved  me,  she  would 
open  her  heart  to  her — then  I  kissed  her, 
and  there  it  ends  for  the  present.  It  won't 
do  to  press  these  things  too  hard,  will  it  ? 
We  shall  come  out  all  right  in  the  end." 

"  Never  press  a  willing  horse,"  observed 
Sib,  again  at  her  proverbs,  unmindful  of 
May's  threat  of  knocking  any  one  of  them 
down  with  another. 

"  Strike  the  iron  whilst  it's  hot,"  thought 
May,  mentally  carrying  out  her  programme. 
It  was  about  the  last  spark  of  her  old  con- 
fidence and  cunning. 
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Having  Arthur  to  herself,  honestly,  open- 
ly ;  not  flinching  at  every  ring  at  the  belL 
or  looking  round  guiltily  to  see  if  any  one 
were  watching ;  to  receive  him  in  a  place 
which  breathed  of  home,  and  had  no  com- 
promising presents  strewn  about ;  to  have 
Sib  (who  looked  wondrously  handsome  now), 
chaperoning  her  in  placid  matronly  dignity 
— in  a  word,  to  be  what  her  soul  had  so  long 
yearned  to  be  —  respectable — had  a  great 
effect  on  May  Fairfax.  It  subdued  and 
purified  her,  and  filled  her  with  pain,  for  it 
opened  her  mind's  eye  to  the  stains  which 
clung  to  her  past.  Oh,  if  she  could  live  the 
last  year  over  again,  how  differently  she 
would  act !  If  Uncle  Tom  should  slip  off 
his  muzzle,  and  tell  Arthur  how  basely  she 
had  schemed  against  him,  how  false  she  had 
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been  to  him,  what  would  she  do  ?  If  he 
ever  knew  by  any  accident  that  for  months 
and  months  her  love  for  him  was  a  sham, 
an  acted  lie,  the  shame  would  kill  her.  She 
loved  him  now,  and  oh !  how  strange  and 
sweet  it  was.  The  tender  seed  had  fallen 
into  her  chastened  heart,  whose  own  remorse 
warmed  it  into  quick  and  sturdy  life.  How 
she  had  wronged  him  !  How  she  had  under- 
rated him !  How  good,  how  generous,  how 
loyal  he  was !  Never  to  doubt  her  whose 
breast  was  full  of  horrid  secrets.  Always  to 
trust  her  who  deserved  no  confidence.  She 
could  have  fallen  on  her  knees  before  him 
and  confessed  all,  but  for  the  terrible  fear 
that  she  might  lose  him.  That  she  could 
not  bear — that  she  had  not  yet  schooled  her 
heart  to  risk. 
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So  you  see  there  was  hope  yet  for  May, 
and  if  you  cannot  yet  forgive  her  for  what 
she  had  been,  think  of  the  teaching  she  had 
had,  and  the  life  she  had  led.  Lies  and 
tricks,  and  the  greed  of  money  for  money's 
sake,  ground  into  her  youth.  Not  one  lesson 
of  self-respect,  not  one  hint  of  self-reliance, 
not  one  glimpse  of  the  grand,  bright  table- 
lands of  honour,  were  for  her.  Taught  to 
consider  herself  a  pretty  toy  which  some  one 
would  like  to  buy  some  day,  she  grovelled 
on  into  a  womanhood  that  was  only  pure 
because  it  was  passionless. 

She  had  talked  glibly  enough  about  going 
to  Garcin  to  be  examined  and  approved, 
and  had  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
Arthur  act  up  to  that  proverb  with  which 
she  had  laid  low  Mrs.  Sib's  latest  Tupperian 
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effort.  All  this  faded  away.  She  became 
more  and  more  afraid  of  Lady  Bellmonte, 
and  of  the  ordeal  she  was  once  going  to 
take  good  care  should  be  presented.  A 
mother's  eyes  she  knew  were  very  piercing, 
very  quick  ;  and  she  feared  that  this  mother's 
will  not  be  friendly. 

And  she  was  right.  Lady  Bellmonte 
shed  a  few  quiet  tears  when  her  son  re- 
minded her  of  that  conversation  they  had 
had  about  his  marriage  (upon  general  prin- 
ciples), had  let  him  kiss  her,  and  dropped 
.  the  subject.  It  is  so  easy  to  say — and  to 
think  that  you  say  honestly — what  you 
would  do  (upon  general  principles)  in  this 
case  or  that;  but  when  the  particular  in- 
stance turns  up  and  the  moment  for  action 
arrives,  we  sometimes  find  that  we  have 
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made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  the  thing 
looked  at  under  our  noses  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  that  was  away  amidst  the  clouds 
when  we  first  spoke  about  it. 

Lady  Bellmontethad  wanted  to  marry  for 
love,  and  had  spent  the  best  years  of  her 
life  true  to  a  fading  hope.     She  had  bent 
over  Arthur   as   a   boy,   and   her   mother's 
heart  had  drawn  strength  and  consolation 
from  the  thought  that  his  need  not  be  wrung 
in   the   after   days.      In   those  after  days, 
trusting  him  as  a  grown  man,  worried  by  a 
foolish  importunity,  she  had  spoken  out  of 
the  cool  of  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  on 
her  own  life,  and  she  meant  what  she  said 
in  the  abstract.     But  when  the  "good  girl 
who  loved  him"  had  ceased  to  be  an  ab- 
straction ;  when   she  existed    in   flesh    and 
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blood  an  active  factor  in  the  case  ;  my  lady 
reproached  herself  with  great  weakness,  and 
tried  to  harden  her  heart  against  the  "  good 
girl "  who  loved  her  son,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess which  her  own  mother  had  used  against 
the  brave  man  who  had  won  her  daughter's 
affections. 

And  really,  from  a  rational  point  of  view, 
the  connections  of  the  future  Lady  Bellmonte 
were  most  objectionable.  One  uncle  busy 
uprooting  what  the  Hopshire  Conservative 
loved  to  call  the  "  landmarks  of  the  country," 
and  the  other  busy  picking  oakum  in  the 
county  jail !  It  did  not  hurt  her,  however, 
to  have  a  lace-mender  for  an  aunt,  as  Mrs. 
Cowper  was  universally  respected  and  pitied. 
She  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  her  now  vaga- 
bond husband  had  all  the  outward  and 
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visible  signs  of  a  gentleman  when  she 
married  him.  If  the  Conservative  mind  of 
Hopshire  was  too  easily  excited  against  Tom 
Tyrell,  it  was  sound  on  a  point  as  to  which 
there  is  much  backsliding  amongst  his 
wealthy  admirers,  and  the  lordlings  who 
come  courting  the  Proletariat — it  was  true 
to  its  class.  May  would  be  forgiven  her 
poor  relation,  but  the  sins  of  the  Radical  and 
the  Poacher  would  surely  be  visited  on  her 
head.  By  the  time  Arthur  got  back  to  his 
home,  his  mother  had  a  store  of  wisdom  and 
warnings  piled  up  and  ready  for  use.  She 
could  use  them  as  one  may  pour  water  on 
a  duck's  back.  Arthur  was  patient,  affec- 
tionate, and  all  that  a  good  son  ought  to  be, 
but  as  a  lover  he  was  the  incarnation  of 
obstinacy.  He  told  her  that  his  mind  was 
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made  up,  his  heart  given,  and  his  honour 
pledged.  He  was  not  going,  he  said,  to 
marry  the  Radical  or  the  Poacher,  and  he 
talked  treason  against  the  afflicted  pet  of 
the  Garcin  ladies,  his  aunt  by  marriage,  that 
was  to  be.  "  Don't  trouble  yourself,  mother 
dear,"  he  wound  up  one  day,  "  about  what 
people  will  say,  and  think,  and  do.  Let 
them  have  their  little  say,  and  think,  and 
do — I  don't  care.  Only  they  shall  treat  my 
wife  with  proper  respect,  or  some  one  will 
get  hurt." 

"  You  cannot  force  your  wife  into  society, 
Arthur,"  she  replied;  "the  harder  you  push 
the  tighter  it  will  close  its  doors." 

"  No  force  will  be  required.  She'll  win 
her  own  way.  Society  shall  come  to  her, 
mother  mine,  you  mark  my  words.  You 
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don't  know  what  a  little  witch  she  is,  but 
you  must.  And  now  that  we  have  got  so 
far  I  will  ask  you  to  do  something  that  I — 
you  see,  dear,  you  are  free — mother,  what  I 
want  is  only  just  and  fair.  Have  her  down 
here,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  visitors/'  said  the 
widow,  reproachfully,  looking  down  at  her 
heavy  crape. 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  quite  look  on  May 
as  a  visitor." 

"  It  would  be  very  dull  for  her." 

"  But  less  so  for  you." 

"Oh,  I  am  accustomed  to  dulness.  It 
has  become  chronic  with  me.  Besides,  I 
am  not  sure  it  would  be  considered  proper 
for  you  to  have  her  staying  in  your  house. 

"  Don't  call  it  my  house,  mother." 
n.  30 
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"  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  not 
calling  things  by  their  right  names.  It  is 
your  house,  and  will  soon,  I  suppose,  be  hers  ; 
but  as  long  as  1  am  nominally  its  mistress, 
there  shall  be  no  scandals  connected  with  it." 

"Well,  but  if  I  go  and  stay  in  town 
whilst  she's  here  ? " 

"  Oh,  Arthur  !  And  you  spoke  just  now 
about  my  being  lonely  !  " 

"  I  have  to  join  my  new  regiment  on  the 
16th.  I  cannot  be  always  here." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  remain  in  the 
army  ? " 

"  That  will  depend.  Anyhow,  I  cannot, 
and  will  not,  make  a  convenience  of  it.  If 
my  neighbours  here  behave  as  they  ought  to 
do,  and  as  I  think  they  will  do,  I  shall 
resign  and  live  amongst  them ;  but  if  they 
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don't — why,  London  is  too  large  for  such 
squabbles,  and,  as  my  poor  father  very  truly 
said,  the  position  of  a  Guardsman  is,  socially, 
a  fine  one." 

Lady  Bellmonte  looked  him  sharply  in  the 
face  to  see  if  there  was  a  threat  in  those 
words.  He  was  not  the  man  to  threaten 
any  woman — much  less  his  mother.  He 
looked  grave  and  firm,  that  is  all.  No 
threat  was  intended,  but  the  thought  sud- 
denly struck  her  that,  after  all,  her  son  might 
be  more  her  son  with  a  simple  girl — such  as 
he  described  May  to  be — as  his  wife,  than 
as  the  spouse  of  some  ambitious,  fashion-led 
woman  who  would  never  be  happy  out  of 
London  or  Paris. 

So  May  was  invited  to  Garcin,  and  had  to 
endure  the  dreaded  ordeal  alone. 
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All  the  Fates  contrived  to  make  her  entry 
anything  but  a  triumphant  one.  The  day 
was  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary.  Lady  Bell- 
monte  was  laid  up  with  influenza,  and  could 
not  meet  her  at  the  station ;  she  had  to  dine 
in  solemn  state  alone,  and  was  afraid  of  the 
butler.  She  passed  a  wretched  evening,  did 
not  like  to  go  to  bed  early,  lest  the  maid 
detailed  to  wait  upon  her  might  think  she 
was  not  accustomed  to  fashionable  hours, 
and  when  she  did  retire,  cried  herself  to 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A   JAIL   BIRD. 

IT  soon  leaked  out  that  the  young  lady 
staying  at  the  Hall  was  engaged  to  Sir 
Arthur  Bellmonte,  and  loud  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  Dawkins  family.  Great 
was  the  diplomacy  exercised,  and  various 
the  intrigues  set  on  foot,  to  get  a  glimpse  at 
the  interloper ;  but  Lady  Bellmonte's  slight 
attack  of  influenza  had  developed  into  a 
rather  serious  fever,  and  May,  after  several 
repulses,  installed  herself  as  head  nurse.  The 
Fates  were  with  her  now.  If  she  had  begun 
by  trying  to  play  the  young  lady  in  the 
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drawing-room,  I  am  afraid  she  would  have 
made  a  mess  of  it ;  for  her  idea  was  to  win 
by  a  lofty  coldness,  as  though  she  had  been 
accustomed  all  her  life  to  live  at  Halls,  and 
associate  with  county  families.  Upon  the 
same  principle  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  -de-  c/iamdre,  no  invalid  imposes  awe 
upon  her  nurse.  May  found  a  weak  and 
rather  querulous  lady,  who  gradually  became 
dependent  upon  her  for  all  her  comforts  ;  and 
being  not  one  whit  afraid  of  her,  was  natural. 
The  girl  had  a  soft  voice,  soothing  ways,  and 
a  light  touch.  By  the  third  day,  Dr.  Barlow 
gave  all  his  orders  to  her,  greatly  disgusting 
the  housekeeper.  On  the  tenth,  the  patient 
threw  a  weak  arm  round  May's  neck,  drew 
her  to  be  kissed,  and  said,  "  My  love,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  without  you." 
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After  this,  she  might  sweep  through  the 
corridors  in  her  stately  way,  and  hold  her 
proud  head  as  high  as  she  would,  May  had 
lost  all  fear. 

The  number  of  callers  who  arrived  to  con- 
gratulate Lady  Bellmonte  upon  her  recovery 
was  very  gratifying.  Of  course  they  all  came 
to  see  May,  and  to  pull  her  to  pieces.  She 
was  a  match  for  them ;  and  here  the  cold 
dignity  she  had  practised  came  in  right  well. 
Arthur  had  given  her  the  carte  du  pays,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  she  used  it  wisely.  She 
patronised  the  Dawkins  girls,  talked  "  ser- 
vice "  talk  with  Admiral  Bolt,  C.B.,  schools 
and  blankets  with  the  Rector's  wife,  snubbed 
Mr.  Witherspoon  for  an  impertinence  he 
thought  was  wit,  and  thereby  won  the  heart 
of  his  dearest  foe,  Lady  Alicia  Dunbrogue, 
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the  maiden  daughter  of  an  earl,  and  pur- 
vey or-in-chief  of  scandal  to  all  Garcin.  With 
the  Fortescues,  and  the  Webbs,  and  the 
Carruthers — nice  girls,  about  her  own  age — 
she  was  diffident  but  gracious,  asking  to  be 
shown  how  to  do  this,  or  to  be  taken  to  see 
that,  as  soon  as  dear  Lady  Bellmonte  was 
quite  strong.  In  short,  she  passed  the  trying 
examination  with  honour  from  all  but  Mr. 
Witherspoon,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  calling 
her  "  a  forward  chit "  raised  her  up  a  host  of 
defenders.  What  right  had  he  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  a  young  lady  ? — the  purse-proud 
old  humbug.  The  May  Fairfax  we  knew  at 
Minsterton  could  have  written  Arthur  a 
letter  describing  all  this,  which  would  have 
made  his  sides  ache  at  the  third  reading,  but 
this  May  Fairfax  had  ceased  to  put  her  trust 
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in  witty  correspondence.  The  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  was,  perhaps,  as  keen  as  ever,  only 
another  sense — the  susceptibility  to  pain, 
and  consequent  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others — kept  tongue  and  pen  in  check.  She 
gained  golden  opinions  by  her  conduct 
towards  Mrs.  Cowper,  having  called  upon 
her  twice  in  the  first  week  after  Lady  Bell- 
monte's  recovery,  and  always  speaking  of 
her  as  "  my  aunt."  Now  Mrs.  Cowper's 
calling  took  her  into  many  houses,  and  she 
was  much  pumped  about  this  niece.  Mrs. 
Cowper  was  gratified  so  far  as  her  hard 
nature  would  let  her,  and  being  grateful — 
for  favours  to  come — you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  she  said  nothing  that  could  in  any- 
wise interfere  with  the  young  lady's  prospects 
— of  future  usefulness  to  her. 
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Lady  Bellmonte  would  not  allow  her 
guest  to  mope  in  the  house  with  a  dull  old 
woman.  "There  is  no  reason,"  she  said, 
"  why  you  should  not  go  out.  On  the  cou- 
trary,  I  wish  you  to  do  so.  I  wish  you  to 
make  yourself  known  and  liked.  You  have 
only  to  be  known,  to  be  that,  my  dear." 
This  was  high  praise  from  so  reserved  and 
usually  cold  a  woman,  and  it  brought 
happy  tears  into  May's  eyes. 

So  she  was  to  be  one  of  a  boating 
party  got  up  with  the  excuse  of  seeing  the 
dredging  works  which  had  been  already 
commenced  on  the  Gar.  Her  chief  induce- 
ment to  go  was  that  Arthur  would  be  down 
(for  the  day  only),  not  to  join  the  water 
party,  but  to  visit  the  works  in  his  capacity 
of  chairman  of  the  company,  in  a  purely 
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business  manner.  He  was  to  be  there,  and 
that  was  enough  for  May. 

When  first  invited  she  was  assured  that 
it  was  not  to  be  a  pic-nic — nothing  like  a 
pic-nic.  Some  gentlemen  were  going  to  row 
them  there  and  back — that's  all.  They 
would  take  a  few  sandwiches,  and  some 
beer  for  the  rowers — nothing  more.  We  all 
know  what  such  talk  comes  to.  The  few 
sandwiches  slided  into  a  luncheon  ;  and  the 
luncheon  slided  into  a  dinner ;  and  the 
dinner  was  a  very  good  one.  This  vexed 
May ;  she  was  afraid  Arthur  would  think 
her  unfeeling,  as  she  had  had  no  opportunity 
yet  of  explaining  why  she  was  found  mixing 
in  this  gaiety. 

After  dinner  the  matrons  of  the  party 
found  sheltered  nooks  on  the  bank,  and  the 
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girls  wandered  off  iii  pairs  after  their  kind, 
and  the  young  men  went  down  to  the  boats 
to  smoke  the  inevitable  pipe.  May  paired 
off  with  Jane  Dawkins,  who  had  become 
her  most  ardent  admirer  and  most  devoted 
(female)  slave,  and  when  they  were  tired 
of  picking  wild  violets  in  the  wood  they 
sat  down  upon  a  fallen  tree  and  had  no- 
thing to  say. 

"  You're  not  yourself,  May,"  Jane  observed 
after  a  while.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Have 
you  and  Sir  Arthur  been  quarrelling  ?  " 

"No,  dear  —  we  never  quarrel,"  replied 
the  other  drily. 

"  I  thought  all  lovers  like  to  have  little 
tiffs  just  for  the  fun  of  making  it  up  again," 
ventured  Miss  Dawkins.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  young  lady's  favourite  topic 
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of  conversation  was  love-making,  and  espe- 
cially Arthur  Bellmonte's  mode  of  con- 
ducting that  proceeding. 

"  Then  Arthur  and  I  are  not  lovers," 
May  replied.  "  I  can't  see  a  bit  of  fun  in 
giving  a  man  pain  when  he  thinks  only  of 
giving  you  pleasure." 

"  It's  sometimes  the  only  way  of  finding 
out  how  much  he  cares  for  you." 

"Is  it  ?  Well,  dear,  I  think  if  I  were  a 
man,  and  knew  that  the  girl  I  loved  made 
herself  disagreeable  for  that  reason,  I  should 
begin  to  let  her  know  how  little  I  cared  for 
her." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't ;  you'd  like  it ;  men 
don't  prize  a  girl  a  bit  if  she's  always 
sweet,  and  lets  him  have  everything  his 
own  way." 
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"  I  couldn't  be  always  sweet  if  I  tried 
ever  so  hard,"  May  answered  ruefully.  "  I 
get  into  horrid  tempers  sometimes — I'm  in 
one  to-day." 

"  Jealous  ?  " 

"Nonsense — who  have  I  to  be  jealous  of?" 

"  That's  a  nice  compliment  to  us  girls ! 
Why,  you  conceited  little  thing,"  laughed 
Jane. 

"  Say  proud  if  you  like,  "  May  retorted, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes— 
"  and  why  proud  ?  Because  I  am  his.  He 
is  no  raw  boy  fresh  from  school  to  be 
caught  by  the  first  pretty  face  that  would 
smile  on  him.  He  has  seen  scores  of 
beautiful  women,  and  been  run  after.  Oh 
Jane,  you'd  die  of  laughing  if  you  could 
hear  all  that  has  reached  my  ears  about  the 
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manner  in  which  he  has  been  hunted'1 
(Jane  looked  down  and  felt  uncomfortable). 
"  Heaps  of  girls  were  absolutely  hurled  at 
his  head.  Oughtn't  I  to  be  proud  1  I  am 
conceited — too.  I  often  let  down  my  hair 
and  hug  it,  because  he  says  it's  pretty.  I'd 
take  out  my  eyes  and  kiss  them  if  I  could 

— dear  eyes,  that  make  his  soften  as  he  looks 
into  them  1  Oh,  Jane,  what  nonsense  those 
clergymen  preach  who  tell  us  not  to  value 
good  looks." 

"  You've  made  a  nice  market  of  yours  at 
any  rate,"  said  Jane,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
spite  in  the  words. 

"  He  does  not  love  me  only  because  I'm 

—I'm  pretty  " — said  Honesty. 

"  Any  more  than  you  love  him  because 
he's  rich,"  replied  Envy. 
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"  I  wish  he  were  not  rich,"  sighed  May, 
leaning  forward  with  clasped  hands,  and 
speaking  as  though  to  the  crushed  grasses 
at  her  feet.  "  I  know  there  are  lots  of 
people  who  say  that  I  manoeuvred  for 
him.  If  there  were  only  some  way  of 
showing  them  that  it  is  not  his  title  or 
his  wealth  that—  Heavens !  Jane,  what's 
the  matter?" 

The  matter  had  approached  so  noiselessly 
over  the  fallen  leaves  that  it  stood  within 
a  few  yards  of  them  before  they  knew  of 
its  presence.  Hence  Jane's  shriek.  The 
"  matter "  took  the  form  of  a  man  whom 
you  have  seen  in  the  dock  of  the  Magis- 
trates' Court  at  Garcin  —  Gipsy  Cowper. 
At  the  girl's  shriek  he  raised  his  fur  cap, 
and  then  it  became  apparent  that  his  last 
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hair-cutter  Lad  not  been  unconnected  with 
the  county  jail. 

"  Oh,  Cowper !  is  it  you/'  gasped  Jane 
Dawkins,  one  hand  on  her  side,  and 
the  other  grasping  her  more  plucky  com- 
panion for  support.  "  How  you  frightened 
us!" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  —  very,"  he  answered, 
still  uncovered.  "  I  hope  you  know,  Miss 
Dawkins,  that  you  are  the  last  person  in 
the  world  that  has  anything  to  fear  from 
me.  I  was  merely  passing  by." 

"  I — did  not  hear  you  coming ;  I — I  did 
not  know  that  your  im — that  you,"  Jane 
stammered. 

"  Were  out  of  jail  ?     Yes,  my  term  ex- 
pired this  morning."     He  spoke  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  he  had  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  off 
n.  31 
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guard  now,"  or  "  Yes,  I  left  town  by  the 
10.30  train." 

"  Have  you  seen  your  wife  ? "  asked  Jane. 

"  No.  I  have  not  gone  yet  to  my — what 
shall  I  call  it?  my—" 

"  Call  it  what  you  might  make  it,  Cowper 
— your  home.  Your  wife  has  been  very  ill." 

"  I  know — and  I  know  who  helped  her, 
and  nursed  her  round,  and  who  she'll  sting 
as  soon  as  she's  strong  enough.  I  say  God 
bless  you,  Jane  Dawkins,  and  the  man  who 
loves  you,  and  keep  the  devil  out  of  me  and 
mine." 

So  saying  he  bowed,  and  passed  on  down 
to  the  river. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ? "  May  asked.  She 
had  guessed  already,  and  watching  him  till 
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he   was   out   of  sight    scarcely   heard    the 
answer  to  her  question. 

"Yes,"  she  observed,  "I  know  you  all 
think  him  very  wicked,  but  there  are  two 
people — the  best  two  people  in  the  world — 
who  make  allowances  for  him.  So  don't 
you  judge  so  harshly.  Sib  Drummond  is  one, 
and  Arthur — what  did  he  mean  by  the  man 
who  loves  you "?  "  she  demanded,  suddenly 
changing  her  tone. 

Poor  Jane  was  much  exercised  by  this 
question. 

"  He  has  been  in  prison  for  six  months  ; 
he — he  does  not  know  anything  about  you. 
He  thinks — no — he — oh,  you  know  how 
foolishly  people  talk,  and  how  everything 
done  in  a  little  place  like  this  is  magni- 
fied." 
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"  Yes,  dear,"  said  May,  rising,  "  I  know 
exactly.  They  used  to  say  that  you  were 
intended  for  Arthur.  Pray  don't  look  so 
distressed.  It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least." 

Down  by  the  boats  the  man  with  the  fur 
cap  and  jail-cut  hair  found  the  golden  youth 
of  the  picnic  party,  stretched  in  various 
postures  under  the  willows  which  fringed 
the  little  creek,  smoking  their  pipes  and 
cigars  in  happy  silence.  Them  he  ap- 
proached in  a  very  different  demeanour  to 
that  he  had  assumed  before  May  and  her 
friend. 

It  was  half  that  of  an  animal  at  bay,  and 
half  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
for  a  row. 

"  Why,  if  it  isn't  Cowper ! "  drawled  Miss 
Dawkins'  brother,  a  young  gentleman  with 
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no-coloured  hair,  and  eyes  and  a  face  like  a 
doll's,  that  knew  the  taste  of  brandy. 

"  Mr.  Cowper,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
new-comer,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"  When  I  call  you  '  Dawkins  '  you  can  call 
me  '  Coivper  ' — not  until." 

"  Pretty  cool  that  for  a  fellow  just  out  of 
jail,"  snapped  the  other.  "  How  did  they 
treat  you  at  Maidstone,  Cowper?" 

"  Pretty  much  as  they'll  treat  you  when 
they  get  you  there,  Dawkins !  Have  you 
settled  up  yet  with  young  Maine  about  that 
dog  you  cheated  him  over  ? " 

All  the  rest  turned  over  and  hid  their 
faces  at  this  home-thrust.  The  transaction 
alluded  to  was  not  a  pretty  one,  and  Mr. 
Dawkins  would  have  to  figure  at  the  next 
assizes  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  v.  if  it  were 
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not  compromised.  The  once  no  -  coloured 
gentleman  turned  all  sorts  of  hues — red, 
white,  and  blue ;  and  a  dead  silence  fol- 
lowed. 

"  It's  a  long  time/'  Cowper  began,  break- 
ing it,  "  since  I've  tasted  tobacco,  and  the 
smell  of  your  smoke  makes  me  hungry  for 
it.  Have  any  of  you  some  to  give  away  ? 
I  haven't  got  a  pipe  to  put  it  in,  so  a  cigar 
will  do." 

Sir  Arthur  Bellmonte,  who  came  by  at 
this  moment  looking  for  May,  took  out  his 
case — a  handsome  affair  (for  he  was  a  dandy 
in  such  things)  marked  with  his  monogram 
— and  handed  it  open,  without  a  word. 

Before  he  did  so,  however,  another  of  the 
group  blurted  out : 

"  What  infernal  insolence  ! " 
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"  That's  just  the  word  for  it,"  replied 
Cowper,  coolly,  helping  himself.  "  A  gentle- 
man gives  me  a  cigar  and  a  fellow  who  isn't 
spoken  to,  interferes.  Infernal  insolence  it 
is.  You  think,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause, 
"  that  because  I've  been  in  jail  you  can  treat 
me  like  a  dog.  Do — and  you'll  get  bitten. 
I  take  no  shame  for  having  been  in  Maid- 
stone  jail  for  a  brace  of  partridges.  They 
weren't  yours — were  they  ?  They  were  Sir 
Arthur's  ;  is  he  down  upon  me  ?  I'll  trouble 
you  for  a  light." 

And  if  you'll  believe  me,  the  man  into 
whose  teeth  he  had  just  thrown  back  the 
insult,  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he 
handed  him  one. 

"It  is  what  a  man  has  done,"  Cowper 
continued,  calmly  lighting  his  cigar,  "that 
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makes   his  shame  —  not   what  is   done    to 
him." 

"  Cest  le  crime  que  fait  la  honte,  et  non  pas 
Techafaud"  quoted  Sir  Arthur,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Cowper ;  "  but  hadn't 
you  better  translate  it  for  these  gentlemen  ? 
— perhaps  they  don't  understand  French.  I 
understand  it,  and  you — you  did  your  best 
for  me  when  I  was  tried,  and  I  thank  you. 
I  hear  that  my  wife  was  very  ill,  and  our 
child  nigh  to  death  when  I  was  (defiantly) — 
in  jail.  Also  that  Miss  Dawkins  was  like 
an  angel  from  heaven  to  them,  and  not 
against  your  will,  I  know.  I  thank  you 
again  for  that." 

He  lifted  his  cap  as  he  mentioned  Jane's 
name  and  stood  before  them  bareheaded  in 
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his  jail  crop — but  like  a  king  !  Sir  Arthur 
rose,  took  him  by  the  elbow,  and  led  him 
away  into  the  woods. 

"Look  here,  Cowper,"  he  began,  "  this 
won't  do.  You  must  not  talk  like  that.  I 
am  not  alluding  to  what  you  said  last,  you 
know ;  I  respect  you  for  that ;  but  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  insult  gentlemen.  Why 
hang  it,  man,  you  go  on  as  if  there  were  no 
law  in  the  country,  and  the  place  belonged 
to  you. 

"  Can't  help  it ! "  doggedly. 

"  Yes,  you  can ;  you  used  to  spend  all 
your  time,  and  what  money  you  had, 
playing  the  grand  senor  amongst  a  lot  of 
sots  who  hate  you,  and  offended  every  one 
who  could  do  you  a  service.  Try  a  new 
life  now." 
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"  I  can't !  I  like  to  play  the  grand  selior, 
if  that  means  treating  those  fellows  because 
I  despise  them,  and  then  despising  them 
more  because  I've  treated.  I'm  no  sneaking 

o 

poacher,  crawling  about  with  a  wretched 
hare  in  one  pocket  and  a  wire  in  the  other. 
I  went  out  in  broad  daylight  like  a  Lord, 
and  bagged  that  brace  you  know  of.  The 
second  bird  fell  at  sixty  yards,  if  an  inch. 
I  don't  tickle  trout,  or  net  them  either, 
I'll  throw  a  fly  against  any  man  in 
England." 

"  What  of  that !  The  fish  are  not  yours 
to  catch,  or  the  birds  yours  to  kill.  It 
makes  little  difference  how  you  take  either. 
If  you  were  a  common  poacher,  I  should 
never  have  said  a  word  for  you.  Knowing 
that  you  are  a  man  who  ought  to  do  better, 
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I  should  not  have  defended  you  —  and  I 
won't  again." 

They  walked  on  for  awhile  in  silence. 

"  I  was  brazening  it  out  before  those 
gentlemen,"  Cowper  recommenced,  "  but  I'll 
own  to  you  that  I  am  ashamed  of  having 
been  in  jail.  It's  an  awful  blot  upon  a  man. 
I  scarce  dare  go  to  the  Garcin  Arms  now.  If 
I  do  and  they  sneer  at  me,  they'll  catch  it, 
that's  all ! — a  pack  of  mean,  yelping  curs. 
Bah  !  I  can  make  them  square  with  half  a 
gallon  of  ale.  I'd  like  to  do  something 
respectable  for  the  boy's  sake.  As  for  his 
mother,  sir,  if  I  had  been  given  anything 
like  a  happy  home,  I  should  have  been  a 
different  man.  You  don't  know — you  won't 
ever  know — what  it  is  to  have  a  nagging 
wife  that  nothing  under  heaven  will  please, 
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or  silence.  Well,  never  mind.  Can't  you  do 
anything  for  me,  Sir  Arthur?  I'll  serve 
you  honestly  and  truly.  I  have  served  you, 
you  don't  know  how  truly — please  God  you 
never  will,"  he  added  to  himself. 

"  I  don't  know  really ;  I  might  find  you  a 
place  as  keeper,"  said  Sir  Arthur  musing. 

"  Head-keQpQY — nothing  under  that.  Head 
something  whatever  it  is,"  said  Cowper ; 
"  I'll  be  no  man's  understrapper." 

Arthur  could  not  help  laughing.  "I'm 
afraid  I  cannot  make  you  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds,  or  Ranger  of  Windsor  Forest, 
and  as  for  head-keeper!  I  have  nothing 
against  Jones." 

"No  fault  of  Jones,"  Cowper  replied 
grimly.  "  Give  me  something — anything 
in  which  I  shall  have  no  master  but  you.  I 
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don't  care  how  poor  the  place  may  be,  so 
that  I  take  no  orders  but  yours." 

"  I'll  think  about  it,"  Arthur  replied.  "In 
the  mean  time,  as  I  suppose  you're  not  flush 
of  money,  there's  a  sovereign  on  account  of 
wages.  And  now,  Cowper,  I  think  you'd 
better  go  home." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  my  child,"  he  replied, 
taking  the  money.  "  And  thank  you  again." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  HOME,    SWEET   HOME  !  " 

TOWN  GARCIN  was  a  good  four  miles  walk 
from  the  scene  of  the  picnic,  but  the  man 
with  the  fur  cap  got  over  the  ground  quickly. 
Regular  hours  and  prison  fare  had  gotten 
him  into  good  condition.  It  was  still  broad 
daylight  when  he  entered  the  cottage  in 
which  he  had  never  found  a  home.  It  was 
a  poor  little  place,  only  two  rooms  and  an 
attic,  but  it  was  not  only  clean  and  neat, 
but  even  elegant  to  a  mind  that  can  see 
elegance  in  what  is  cheap.  There  was  bright 
matting  on  the  floor,  such  as  is  not  commonly 
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seen  in  English  dwellings;  lace  curtains 
and  bright  chintz  shaded  the  windows,  and 
flowers,  not  of  a  common  sort,  bloomed  on 
the  sills  outside.  There  was  a  book-case, 
well  filled,  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place. 
The  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
covered  with  a  cloth,  made  to  the  uneducated 
male  eye,  of  bathing  towels  glorified  with 
quaint  devices  cut  out  of  black  and  crimson 
cloth,  and  blended  with  curious  needle- 
work. On  the  walls  were  several  of  those 
rather  florid  works  of  art  which  our  illus- 
trated newspapers  are  good  enough  to  dis- 
tribute; not  framed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  fastened  to  boards,  and  edged  with 
ivy  and  other  leaves,  which,  being  varnished, 
kept  their  shape  and  colours,  and  presented 
a  much  more  artistic  bordering  than  the 
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ordinary  bead  oi  the  frame-shop.  The  effect 
produced  by  all  this  upon  the  average  visitor 
was,  "  Poor  Mrs.  Cowper  is  a  dear,  refined 
little  woman,  and,  Lord !  what  a  brute  her 
husband  must  be." 

This  dear  little  woman  was  seated  near 
the  window,  engaged  upon  some  work — I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  tell  you  what  it 
was,  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended, 
but  it  consisted  in  cutting  something  out  of 
something,  and  sewing  it  on  something  else. 
When  her  husband  came  in  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  she  just  looked  up,  no 
more,  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

"  I  came  out,"  he  said,  with  a  tremor  in 
his  voice,  "  this  morning." 

"So  I  perceive,"  she  replied,  without  a 
shake  in  hers;  "and  as  you  are  sober,  I 
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suppose  it  is  no  use  asking  if  you  have  any 
money  ? " 

"  Meaning  that  if  I  had  had  any  I  should 
have  got  drunk  with  it  ?  Thank  you.  Thank 
you  also  for  making  a  demand  for  money — 
your  first  words  to  me  after  six  months." 

"  Spent  in  jail." 

"  Yes.  I  noticed  that  you  ate  one  of  those 
partridges  with  good  appetite." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  stolen 
them." 

"  I  had  as  much  right — "  he  began,  indig- 
nantly. "  Bah  !  Talk  of  something  else. 
How's  my  boy  ? " 

"  Your  boy  !  How  dare  you  call  him 
your  boy  ?  What  have  you  ever  done  for 
him,  but  to  blight  his  life  and  disgrace  the 

name  he  was  born  to  ? " 
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"  How  is  our  boy,  then,  Milly  ? "  he  said, 
restraining  himself ;  "  our  poor  boy,  who 
shall  bear  a  good  name  yet — you  see  if  he 
shall  not !  How  is  he — where  is  he  ? " 

"  You  will  find  him  up-stairs." 

"  And  you,  Milly  ?  you  are  all  right 
again,  thanks  to  Miss  Dawkins." 

"  If  Miss  Dawkins  wrould  talk  a  little  less 
of  what  she  does,  people  would  think  a  little 
more  of  her." 

"  I  heard  nothing  from  her,  but  plenty  of 
her.  I  don't  think  she  is  one  to  talk  of  her- 
self. I  met  Jake  Stillman  in  the  road  this 
morning,  and  he  told  me  what  she  had  done 
for  my — for  the  boy  and  you." 

"  When  one's  husband  spends  his  days 
poaching,  and  his  nights  drinking,  till  he?s 
sent  to  prison,  one  might  die  if  there  were 
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not  some  one  to  help.      I  shall  pay  Miss 
'   Dawkins  back  all  I  owe  her  if  my  health  be 
spared,  and— 

"  And  I  keep  out  of  the  way  ?  Is  that 
it?" 

"You  read  my  thoughts  admirably." 

"  Milly,  have — you've  not  told  the  boy 
what — why — I  have  been  away  ? " 

"  I  have." 

"  Damn  you !"  he  cried  fiercely  ;  "  why  ? " 

"  I  am  trying  to  bring  him  up  to  love  the 
truth.  With  your  blood  in  his  veins  it 
is  a  difficult,  but  not  quite  hopeless,  task  ; 
unless  I  begin  by  deceiving  him,  as  you 
seem  to  wish ;  and  that  I  will  not  do." 

"  There,  there  ;  not  another  word.  When 
the  devil  gets  into  a  woman,  and  makes  her 
talk  pious,  it's  no  use  arguing." 
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With  a  heavy  heart  he  mounted  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  upper  room  where  his  boy 
lay  asleep.  Everything  was  wrong  with 
him.  Suddenly  awakened — scared,  perhaps, 
by  the  alteration  in  his  father's  appearance, 
caused  by  the  jail  barber's  scissors,  his  feeble 
mind  full  of  vague  horror  of  prisons  and 
prisoners — the  child  started  from  the  arms 
that  yearned  to  embrace  him,  shrieked  for 
his  mother,  and  clung  to  her  sobbing,  hiding 
his  face  on  her  bosom. 

"  What  did  he  do  to  you,  my  darling  ? 
Tell  me — tell  mother,"  she  whispered,  press- 
ing him  close  to  her  heart.  "  Oh,  you  base 
wretch  !  you  coward  !  (this  over  her  shoulder 
in  a  very  different  tone) — what  have  you 
done  to  the  child  ? " 

"Georgy,  boy,"  he  said,  not  heeding  her 
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fury,  "  won't  you  come  and  kiss  your 
dad?" 

"  No,  no ;  go  away.  Tell  him  to  go 
away,"  sobbed  the  child. 

"There  !  you  hear  what  he  says." 

"  I  hear  what  he  has  been  taught  to  say. 
Why  won't  you  kiss  me,  Georgy  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  a  bad,  wicked  man. 
Isn't  he,  mother  ? "  asked  the  child,  still 
clinging  to  her. 

"  Answer  him,  and  I'll  brain  you,"  Cowper 
muttered  between  his  teeth.  "  My  God  ! 
has  it  come  to  this  ?  " 

"To  this  you  have  brought  it,"  replied 
his  wife,  resuming  her  cold,  defiant  air, 
which  was  a  thousand  times  more  provoking 
than  her  anger.  "  You  hear  what  he  says. 
Excitement  is  very  bad  for  him.  Will  you 
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go,  or  would  you  like  him  to  have  another 
fit?" 

"  He  made  me  sick  once  before ;  didn't  he, 
mamma  ?  "  sobbed  Georgy. 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  he  did." 

"  And— and  he's  a  thief ;  isn't  he  ?  " 

This  was  going  a  little  too  far.  Mrs. 
Cowper  bit  her  lip. 

"He  has  been  in  prison  for  poaching," 
she  replied. 

"  You  said  he  was  a  thief — you  did !  I 
won't  kiss  a  thief.  God  don't  love  thieves," 
sobbed  the  child. 

"  You  she-devil !  "  shrieked  the  tortured 
man ;  "  why  don't  I  murder  you  ?  " 

"I  dare  say  you  will,  some  day,"  she 
replied,  nothing  daunted,  "  but  I  would 
not  threaten,  if  I  were  you,  before 
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the     child.      His     evidence     might     hang 

j» 
you. 

A  hoarse,  unnatural  laugh  was  Cowper's 
only  reply.  "  It's  no  use  telling  you  what 
a  wicked  wife  you  are  ;  what  an  unnatural 

mother.  You'd  have  some  pious  answer  or 
other ;  but  —  my  God  ! "  throwing  up  his 
hands — "  what  a  fool !  what  a  fool !  " 

"  I  am,  perhaps,  not  so  much  of  a  fool  as 
you  take  me  for,"  she  said,  when  half-an- 
hour  afterwards  she  joined  him  in  the  lower 
room.  "  When  I  married  you,  you  had  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  pretended 
to  have  the  expectations  of  one.  Be  good 
enough  not  to  interrupt  me,  and  I  promise 
to  hear  you  out  when  you  reply.  You  have 
wasted  what  means  you  had,  and  you  do  not 
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seem  inclined  to  work,  honestly,  for  more. 
From  words  which  you  have  let  fall  when 
you  came  home — drunk  (it  is  impossible  to 
put  on  paper  the  utter  scorn  and  disgust 
with  which  she  spoke  that  last  word),  I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  you  are  making  me  lead 
this  life  of  wretched  poverty  out  of  spite.  I 
believe  you  are  wilfully  and  maliciously  de- 
priving me  of  the  comforts  to  which  I  am 
entitled.  This  I  cannot  prevent ;  but  please 
understand  that  you  shall  not  live  in  idle- 
ness on  me.  I  am  told  that  by  applying 
to  a  magistrate  I  can  have  this  furniture, 
which  is  my  own,  and  the  money  I  can  earn 
by  my  needle,  put  out  of  your  power  ;  and 
for  my  child's  sake  I  shall  make  such  an 
application  on  the  first  opportunity.  Now, 
I  have  done." 
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"  Let  what  I  had,  or  had  not,  when  we 
married  pass,"  he  replied.  He  had  become 
deadly  pale,  and  his  voice  trembled.  "  You 
did  your  share  of  the  spending.  Tell  me 
what  I  have  said  when  drunk  to  give  you 
that  other  notion  ?  " 

"  I  decline." 

"  Then  so  do  I  to  say  any  more  on  that 
head.  I've  enough  to  do  to  answer  for  what 
happens  when  I'm  sober.  As  for  the  rest, 
be  quite  sure  that  I'll  never  ask  you  for  a 
shilling.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  sove- 
reign for  you  to  begin  with.  Oh !  it's  all 
right.  Sir  Arthur  gave  it  me  on  account  of 
wages.  He's  going  to  find  a  place  for  me. 
I'll  support  you — no  fear.  But  after  what 
has  passed  to-day,  I'll  never  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  you.  I  have  stood  your  cold 
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sneers,  and  your  fierce  tempers,  and  I  don't 
leave  you  in  anger  for  them.  You  are  a 
woman,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  to  try 
and  sour  you.  I  admit  that,  but  you  have 
set  my  own  child  against  me — you  have  told 
him — you  did !  that  I  was  a  thief,  and  for 
that  I  will  never  forgive  you." 

"  If  I  remember  correctly,"  she  retorted, 
"  you  said  in  his  presence  that  I  was  a  she- 
devil." 

"Perhaps  I  did.  You  goaded  me  to  it. 
I  did  not  know  what  I  said.  That's  not 
your  case.  In  cold  blood  you  have  made 
our  boy  believe  that  I — his  father — am  a 
thief.  You  have  poisoned  his  mind  against 
me,  and  for  this,  because  you  were  born  a 
woman,  I  will  never  forgive  you." 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  your  reasons," 
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said  his  wife,  "but  your  conclusions  are 
really  so  very  sensible  that  I  will  not  dis- 
pute them.  Do  we  part  to-day  ? " 

"  Now." 

"  You  may  want  your  unearned  wages. 
Hadn't  you  better  take  this  money  ?  " 

"  I'll  starve  first." 

"  As  you  please,"  she  said,  taking  the  coin 
he  had  thrown  on  the  table,  and  placing  it 
deliberately  in  her  purse.  "  I  owe  a  small 
amount  at  the  chemist's  for  medicine." 

She  did  not  even  lift  her  head  as  he 
passed  out  into  the  deepening  twilight.  He 
did  not  know  that  his  other  child  was 
married  and  prosperous,  or  that  May  Fair- 
fax was  at  the  Hall,  its  future  chatelaine. 
He  thought  that  he  was  all  alone  in  the 
world  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  no  money  and 
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no  credit.  So  he  walked  straight  to  the 
house  of  the  last  man  who  would  be  supposed 
to  take  any  interest  in,  or  help  him — Mr. 
Moule,  the  antiquary,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned accidentally  several  times  already  in 
this  history. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"OLD  MOULE." 

MR.  MOULE  kept  a  small  stationer's  shop 
and  the  Post  Office  at  Town  Garcin,  his 
native  place,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  pro- 
verbial fate  of  prophets.  He  was  a  la- 
borious, if  not  a  profound,  antiquary  and 
archaeologist,  and  when  learned  societies 
visited  Canterbury  or  its  neighbourhood  he 
became  Mr.  Moule,  F.S.A.,  or  James  Moule, 
Esquire,  and  was  the  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  of  spectacled  savants  with  world- 
wide reputations.  At  Garcin  he  was  simply 
"  Old  Moule,"  a  harmless,  kind-hearted  little 
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man,  who  was  generally  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  when  spoken  to  on  any  other 
subject  than  his  hobbies.  He  had  neither 
kith  nor  kin  to  work  or  save  for,  and  if  he 
wasted  his  time  and  his  substance  wandering 
about  and  grubbing  up  what  the  Garcinians 
called  "  bits  of  rusty  old  iron  and  things," 
that  was  his  business.  The  bits  of  rusty 
old  iron  and  things  were  his  children- 
Those  musty  old  volumes  in  the  back-shop 
were  his  friends.  Blessed  to  him  was  the 
hand  which  added  to  their  number.  A  kind 
and  perfectly  harmless  little  man  was  Moule, 
who  would  not  offend  any  one  if  he  could 
help  it,  but  just  now  he  had  fallen  into 
terrible  disgrace  with  Lady  Bellmonte,  and 
was  expelled  from  his  paradise — the  great 
library  of  Garcin  Hall. 
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It  came  about  in  this  way.  There  were 
in  that  library  two  copies  of  a  very  ancient, 
rare,  and,  on  the  most  part,  exceedingly 
incorrect  history  of  the  county,  in  respect 
of  which  he  had  frequently  broken  the  tenth 
commandment.  In  return  for  some  slight 
services  in  arranging  Sir  Alexander's  funeral, 
Arthur,  knowing  his  weakness,  told  him  to 
choose  any  book  he  liked  as  a  present,  and 
he  chose  that  '  History.' 

Arthur  was  too  much  occupied  to  think  of 
handing  it  to  him ;  he  was  too  diffident  to 
take  it,  and  so  the  matter  hung  till  some- 
thing during  the  dredging  visit  reminded 
the  former  of  his  neglect. 

"  I  promised  old  Moule  a  book,"  he  told 
May  that  evening,  just  before  he  started  ;  "  I 
wish  you'd  give  it  him — he'll  show  you 
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which  it  is.  He's  here  reading  in  the  library 
almost  every  day.  You  ought  to  make  up 
to  him  and  get  him  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
Bellmontes." 

So  May  tripped  into  the  library  one  day, 
found  "  old  Moule,"  made  herself  known  to 
him,  gave  him  Arthur's  message,  and  re- 
ceived this  strikingly  curious  benediction  : 

"  May  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hold  up  the 
stones  for  you  both!'  It  was  an  old,  old 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Lords  of 
Garcin,  at  one  time  in  common  use,  as  Mr. 
Moule's  reading  taught  him,  and  it  sprung 
unbidden  to  his  lips.  May  asked  him  what 
on  earth  he  meant,  and  after  much  reluct- 
ance— which  at  last  gave  way  on  repetition 
of  Arthur's  words  referring  her  to  him  for 
information  "  all  about  the  Bellmontes  " —  he 
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pulled  down  from  the  shelves  sundry  other 
musty  old  volumes,  and  let  her  read  for 
herself  the  Legend  of  THE  SINKING  STONES  OF 

o 

G-ARCIN,  its  curious  origin,  and  its  mysterious 
cases  of  fulfilment.     The  very  fact  of  finding 
it  all  in  print,  plain  for  any  one  to  read — 
who  had  the  books — shut  out  the  suspicion 
that  it  could  be  a  secret,  and  in  her  next 
letter  to  Arthur  she  referred  to  it  casually  as 
so  strange  a  legend,  deeming  that  he  knew 
all   about    it.       He    replied  in  almost   her 
own  words  to  the  unlucky  little  antiquary. 
"  What  on  earth  does  she  mean  ?  "  and  later 
on  bid  her  send  him  the  books  which  she 
mentioned,  at  once.     This  she  could  not  do 
without    consulting    Lady    Bellmonte,    but 
again   in   the   full    belief  that    there    was 

nothing    to     conceal,     or    to    have     been 
n.  33 
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concealed ;  and  then  the  murder  was 
out! 

The  widow  flew  in  a  towering  rage  with 
old  Moule,  and  declared  he  should  never 
enter  the  house  again.  She  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  the  mystery  had  been  kept  a  secret 
from  her  son,  and  gave  her  reasons  why. 

"  I  do  believe,"  she  said,  "that  it  hastened 
his  poor  father's  end.  "  Imagine  one's  life 
depending  upon  the  sinking  of  a  stone  into 
the  mud ! " 

"  Arthur  would  not  believe  in  such  a 
thing,"  May  pleaded. 

"  Nor  did  his  father  as  long  as  he  was 
well,  but  when  he  was  weakened  by  that 
long  illness  it  preyed  upon  his  mind !  He 
would  go  out  himself  every  day  to  examine 
the  stones,  and  measure  them." 
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"  Were  they  sinking  ?  " 

"  Why  of  course  not !  but  he  fancied  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  that  last  dreadful  day, 
fearing,  I  suppose,  that  the  rain  had  softened 
the  ground,  he  went  to  Castle  Hill  and  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  where  I  found  him. 
He  never  recovered — never  ! " 

"  Well,  dear  Lady  Bellmonte,"  said  May, 
"there  is  some  comfort  in  that.  It  will 
prove  to  Arthur  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  story.  If  they  did  not  sink  when  his 
father  died,  it  is  quite  certain — " 

Tl  I  will  not  hear  another  word  on  the 
subject,"  interrupted  my  lady ;  "  and  I  must 
beg  of  you,  May,  if  you  have  any  respect 
for  my  feelings,  not  to  let  him  discuss  it 
with  you.  Now,  promise  me  you  won't, 
like  a  dear,  good  child  " — and  she  promised, 
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a  little  against  the  grain,  because  she  hoped 
to  get  some  more  modern  information  out  of 
her  ladyship,  who  would  surely  know  all  the 
recent  details.  Well,  she  could  make  "  old 
Moule "  tell  her.  No  harm  in  that.  She 
had  a  right  to  know  the  history  of  a  family 
into  which  she  was  about  to  marry.  If 
Lady  Bellmonte  had  wanted  her  not  to 
know  it  she  would  have  said  so — made  her 
promise  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one. 
Arthur  did  not  want  to  keep  anything  from 
her,  or  he  would  not  have  written  as  he  did. 
Perhaps  old  Moule  had  got  it  down  in  the 
book  he  was  writing  about  the  antiquities  of 
Garcin,  and  if  so,  all  the  world  (who  cared 
to  read  those  volumes)  would  know  it  when 
they  were  published. 

So   without  the    faintest  prick    of    con- 
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science  she  took  an  early  opportunity  of  call- 
ing at  the  Post-office,  and  "  old  Moule  " — 
who,  thinking  her  curiosity  very  natural,  and 
being  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  storm  he 
had  raised — lent  her  that  part  of  his  MS.  in 
which  the  legend  figured  to  take  home  with 
her  and  read  at  leisure.  Prom  this  source 
she  learnt  that  a  stone  did  sink  suddenly 
when  Sir  George  died,  and  found  a  note 
appended,  stating  that  the  narrator  was 
bound  in  fairness  to  place  upon  record  that 
no  sinking,  sudden  or  gradual,  marked  the 
demise  of  the  late  Baronet. 

Through  this  history  May  waded,  and 
returned  the  MS.  to  its  author  with  so 
many  thanks,  and  did  he  really  believe  it 
was  true  ? 

"  You  shall  read  my  paper  on  uninspired 
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prophecy,"  said  the  antiquary,  "  in  which  I 
refer  to  many  curious  things  foretold  by 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  by  the  Cheshire  Pro- 
phet, and  others.  You  will  find  something 
on  the  subject  in  D'Israeli's  '  Curiosities  of 
Literature/  but  my  work  is  much  longer  and 
more  exhaustive."  Exhaust«V?y  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  the  better  word. 

May  took  fright  at  the  huge  roll  he  pre- 
sented, and  dexterously  changed  the  subject. 
As  she  left  the  shop  she  glanced  into  the 
little  parlour  behind  it,  and  to  her  great  sur- 
prise saw  her  uncle  Cowper  seated  there  as 
though  quite  at  home. 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  he  asked,  as  Moule  re- 
turned. 

"  May  Fairfax." 
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"  What,  in  God's  name,  is  she  doing 
here  ?  " 

He  was  told,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed 
his  suspicion. 

"  It  won't  do,"  he  exclaimed,  excitedly. 
"  It  won't  do  for  Arthur.  She's  too  much 
like  her  mother's  family." 

"  Did  you  know  her  mother  ? " 

"  Know  her  !  Why,  she  was  my  beauty's 
sister ! " 

"  Well,  it  isn't  for  us  to  visit  the  sins  of 
the  mothers  on  the  children,"  said  Moule. 
"This  is  a  good,  sweet  girl.  Every  one 
speaks  well  of  her." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,  but —  I  wonder  if  my 
wife  knows  she  is  here." 

"  She  has  been  several  times  to  see 
her." 
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"  That  was  plucky.  I  like  her  for  that. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  she's  after  the 
man  or  the  title  and  estate." 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?  "  asked 
Moule. 

"  I  love  Arthur  Bellmonte  as  though  he 
were  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  said  Gipsy 
Cowper,  bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the 
table  with  a  crash,  "  and  I'll  be  d —  if  I 
stand  by  and  see  him  imposed  upon  !  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  marry  Jane 
Dawkins." 

"  She  had  her  family's  consent,  I  believe," 
Moule  replied,  drily.  "  She's  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  day  as  Miss  Fair- 
fax." 

"  Lord  !  Lord  !  and  they  are  going  to .  let 
him  marry  the  niece  of  my  wife,  and  Tom— 
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Here  he  stopped  short.  "  It's  my  opinion, 
Moule,  that  the  great  county  families  are 
going  to  the  devil.  If  I  thought  the  Bell- 
montes  were  coming  to  harm  through  that 
pretty  doll,  I'd  very  soon  shake  the  sawdust 
out  of  her.  They  must  have  been  courting 
while  Sir  Alexander  was  alive,  and  dared  not 
tell  him." 

"  If  you  know  anything  against  the  young 
lady  herself,  I  think  you  ought  to  say  so," 
Moule  observed. 

"  Oh,  she's  all  right  for  any  thing  I 
know." 

"  Then  allow  me  to  tell  you — and  J  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  great  county  fami- 
lies than  you  do — that  it  isn't  always  the 
high-born  and  high-bred  wives  who  bring 
happiness  with  them,  or  shut  out  shame." 
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"  By  thunder !  no  one  shall  bring  shame 
on  the  Bellmontes  as  long  as  I  live,"  shouted 
Cowper ;  and  with  this  the  conversation 
ended. 

Next  day  Mr.  Moule,  ignorant  of  offence, 
and  innocent  of  harm,  went  to  look  up 
authorities  in  the  Hall  library,  and  was 
told  that  my  lady  wished  to  see  him.  He 
returned  a  miserable  and  dejected  man. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  been  treated 
unjustly  and  unkindly;  but  that  was  not 
the  worst  of  it.  He  had  promised  to  read 
his  paper  on  Tomb-stones  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  local  Archaeological  Society ; 
and  it  could  not  be  finished  without  access 
to  those  authorities  of  which  he  could  not 
get  the  use  elsewhere  in  time. 
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This  was  the  worst  day's  work  Lady 
Bellmonte  had  done  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  life.  She  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Arthur, 
telling  him  what  had  passed,  ridiculing 
Moule's  silly  old  tales,  and  begging  him  to 
dismiss  them  from  his  mind.  She  excused 
herself  by  explaining  that  it  was  his  father's 
wish  that  "this  nonsense"  should  be  sup- 
pressed ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle, 
in  which  she  gave  the  true  meaning  of  Sir 
Alexander's  eager  words  —  "Never  let  him 
know  —  never  !  "  —put  the  "  nonsense  "  in  a 
more  serious  light. 

Arthur  knew  now  what  his  father  meant 
by  saying,  "  There  is  no  sign,"  when  speaking 
of  his  failing  strength ;  and  his  conduct 
that  day  when  he  found  the  shooting-party 
seated  on  the  stones,  was  made  less  inexplic- 
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able.  He  was  not  pleased  at  tlie  expulsion 
of  "  poor  old  Moule,"  and  begged  his  mother 
to  reconsider  her  decision. 

"  Did  you  or  any  one  else  ever  ask  him 
not  to  speak  or  write  about  it  ? — that's  the 
question  ?  "  he  wrote.  "  Did  he  know  you 
wanted  the  thing  to  die  out  ?  If  he  did, 
I've  nothing  to  say  for  him  ;  but  if  he  did 
not,  how  can  you  possibly  blame  him  ?  It's 
his  business  to  hunt  up  all  these  musty  old 
stories."  Arthur's  letter  was  kind  as  usual, 
but  there  was  an  uumistakeable  tone  of  the 
master  about  it. 

Now  Lady  Bellmoute  was  one  who  could 
afford  to  own  that  she  was  in  the  wrong ; 
and  she  knew  that  in  her  vexation  she  had 
used  expressions  to  "  poor  old  Moule  "  which 
she  afterwards  regretted.  Between  our- 
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selves,  she  overwhelmed  the  little  man  with 

• 

reproaches,  and  frightened  him  almost  into 
a  fit.  So  she  intimated  to  him,  through 
May,  that  many  causes  combined  to  make 
her  more  irritable  than  she  should  have 
been ;  and,  without  exactly  apologizing, 
asked  him  to  forget  what  had  .happened  ; 
and  placed  the  library,  as  heretofore,  en- 
tirely at  his  service. 

She  should  have  ordered  her  carriage, 
have  driven  at  once  straight  to  the  post  office, 
have  made  the  amende  honorable  in  person, 
and  have  brought  "  poor  old  Moule  "  back 
by  her  side  to  his  paradise,  and  bidden 
him  welcome  again  to  eat  of  its  Tree  of 
Knowledge.  Thus,  and  not  by  any  half- 
measures,  she  might  have  averted  the 
doom  which  was  hanging  over  her  house 
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with   poor   old    Moule     as   its   unconscious 
minister. 

Half-measures  would  not  do  ;  he  was 
small  and  weak,  and  hankered  painfully 
after  his  authorities  ;  but  he  was  proud.  "  I 
really  did  not  mean  any  harm/'  he  told 
May  ;  "  indeed — indeed,  I  did  not.  I  never 
was  aware,  till  my  lady  flew  at  me  so,  that 
she  wished  the  legend  to  be  kept  from  Sir 
Arthur's  knowledge ;  otherwise,  I  never 
would  have  said  a  word  to  you,  or  lent  you 
the  manuscript.  But  after  what  my  lady 
said,  I  could  not  feel  happy  in  the  library. 
I  should  think  myself  a — what  she  said  I 
was.  She  said  such  unkind  things  that 
really  I  could  not  go  there  again  ;  and  how 
I  am  to  get  on  with  my  paper  I  do  not 
know." 
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"  How  can  I  help  you  ? "  asked  May, 
scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  good 
little  man's  woebegone  face.  "  Only  say 
what  I  can  do,  and  it's  done." 

"  Every  one  says  you  are  a  dear — excuse 
me,"  stammered  Mr.  Moule,  "  but  every  one 
does  say  so.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
can  do.  Do  you  think  Sir  Arthur  would 
mind  my  borrowing  '  Elaine's  Church  Archi- 
tecture '  ?  It  is  a  small  book,  bound  in 
parchment,  on  the  fifth  shelf  of  No.  5  case, 
and  would  you  bring  it,  if —  I'll  take  good 
care  of  it,  and  it  isn't  heavy — if  you  would 
only  be  so  kind." 

"  Why  not  write  and  ask  Sir  Arthur 
yourself  ?  "  May  suggested.' 

"  I  would  if  I  had  time ;  but  the  paper 
must  be  finished  the  day  after  to-morrow ; 
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and  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  go  to  the  Hall. 
Don't  you  think,  perhaps,  you  could  get  it 
to-day?" 

May  laughed.  "  I'll  get  you  the  book, 
Mr.  Moule,"  she  said,  "if  I  have  to  steal 
it ; "  and  she  left  him  happy. 

She  had  not  got  to  steal  it.  She  asked 
Lady  Bellmonte's  leave  to  take  the 
book,  and  "To  be  sure,  child,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Would  you  mind  calling  at  the  post- 
office  next  time  you  go  into  town/'  asked 
May,  in  a  diffident  little  way  which  was 
quite  charming,  "  and  tell  him  you  gave  me 
leaveT' 

"  I  would,  but — by-the-by,  May,  I  don't 
want  you  to  see  Mr.  Moule  there  again.  I 
am  told  that  he  is  harbouring  a  very  dis- 
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reputable  character — oh,  I  forgot !  May, 
dear,  I  would  not  hurt  your  feelings,  you 
know,  if — " 

"  I  know  !  "—May  blushed  scarlet — "  it's 
Aunt  Milly's  husband." 

"  My  love,  there  are  black  sheep  in  all 
families.  It  is  no  fault  of  yours.  But  the 
man  is  incorrigible.  The  very  day  he  came 
out  of  jail  he  went  to  his  poor  wife, 
frightened  her  suffering  child  almost  into 
fits,  and  told  her  she  must  take  care  of 
herself,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  live  with  her 
any  more." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  so  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  she  was  here  to-day  with  some 
work  she  is  doing  for  me." 

"  I  don't  think,  dear  Lady  Bellmonte,  1 

should  believe  quite  all  she  says." 

ii.  34 
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"Have  you  ever  known  her  to  tell  a 
falsehood?" 

"  No ;  but  she  is  rather  inclined  to  keep 
back  some  of  the  truth,  which  is  almost  as 
bad.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  dearest 
friend,  Sib  Drummond,  says  her  father  has 
been  much  provoked." 

"  And  takes  part  against  her  mother ! — she 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself !  " 

"  Sib  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of," 
said  loyal  May,  bridling  up.  "  She  is 
the  best  and  truest  woman  in  this 
world." 

"  You  are  a  staunch  partisan." 

"  Oh,  you  know  she  is  such  an  old,  old 
friend." 

"  If  I  were  to  confess  that  I  am  a  little 
jealous  of  this  old,  old  friend?"  said  Lady 
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Bellmonte,  looking  lovingly  into  the  flushed, 
eager  face. 

"  I  should  be  so  happy ! "  And  it  ended 
with  a  kiss. 

Surely  May  is  getting  on. 

Mr.  Moule  got  his  '  Elaine's  Church  Archi- 
tecture,' and  a  further  step  towards  reconcili- 
ation was  made  by  sending  further  books — 
of  a   bulkier   order — by  a   servant,    "  with 
Lady  Bellmonte's   and  Miss  Fairfax's  com- 
pliments."    They  were    returned    to   Miss 
Fairfax  with  "Mr.  Moule's  respectful  thanks," 
and  accompanied  almost  always  with  a  list 
of  more  which  the  little  man  required  for 
another  great  work.     So  well  did  he  know 
his  once  happy  hunting-fields  that  he  could 
generally  mention  not   only  the  particular 
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case,  but  even  the  particular  shelf  in  it,  on 
which  the  required  volume  could  be  found. 
Once  he  was  wrong,  and  this  sent  May  up 
and  down  step-ladders  and  round  and  round 
the  great  dim  room  till  her   knees  ached, 
and  her  hands  were  not  fit  to  be  seen.     It 
was  noon-day  when  she  began  her  search,  and 
the  shadows  of  twilight  found  her  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  step-ladder,  still  unsuccessful. 
"  Give  it  up,  go  and  wash  your  hands, 
and  dress  for  dinner,"  said   first   thought. 
"  No  such  thing,"  replied  the  second  better  » 
one.      "  By  to-morrow  you  will  have  for- 
gotten  where    you    have   hunted,    and   be 
obliged   to  begin  all   over   again.     As   for 
that  stupid  catalogue — it's  simply  madden- 
ing.    It  only  proves  there  is  such  a  book, 
and  says  what's  in  it — not  where  it  is.     You 
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must  not  give  up."  Here  she  rose  to 
examine  the  top  shelf,  and  came  face  to  face 
with  a  portrait.  "  WLo  are  you  ? "  iJie 
asked,  for  it  was  dark  up  there.  "  Oh,  old 
Sir  George,  who  died  a  bachelor.  Now  who 
have  I  seen  so  like  you  ? "  She  stood  up  as 
high  as  she  could  go  to  get  a  better  view, 
steadied  by  one  hand  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  books  ;  and  not  being  accustomed  to 
balance  herself  in  such  a  position,  made  a 
false  step  as  she  turned  to  descend,  and 
very  nearly  fell.  Light  and  active,  how- 
ever, she  saved  herself;  but  the  books  she 
had  clutched  came  clattering  down  to  the 
floor.  "  Tiresome  things !  "  she  gasped  ; 
"  how  hot  you've  made  me ;  I  hope  none  of 
you  are  hurt.  Oh  dear,  there's  a  leaf  torn 
out  of  one  of  you  I  do  believe." 
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And  indeed  an  independent  sheet  of 
paper  gleamed  all  alone  on  the  dark  oak 
floor,  where  a  heavy  folio  volume  lay  open, 
face  downwards,  with  its  pages  sadly  crum- 
pled by  its  fall.  She  went  down  the  ladder 
and  picked  it  up.  It  was  not  a  printed 
page.  It  was  a  letter  beginning,  "  My  dear 
brother  !  "  There  was  no  signature,  nor  even 
an  ending.  "  Ought  I  to  put  it  back  ? " 
May  asked  herself,  "or  give  it  to  Lady 
Bellmonte  ?  It  can't  be  of  much  import- 
ance or  it  would  not  have  been  left  there. 
Let  me  see/'  So  she  took  it  to  a  window 
into  which  the  setting  sun  shone — and  saw. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mrs.  Cowper  passed 
the  library  windows  on  her  way  home  with 
Lady  Bellmonte's  lace— the  old  family  lace 
given  her  to  mend. 
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"  Good  gracious,  May  ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Bellmonte,  entering  the  room  with  a  light. 
"  Here  all  alone  in  the  dark !  I've  been 
looking  everywhere  for  you.  I  called  in 
once,  and  you  did  not  answer.  Have  you 
been  asleep  ?  —  what  is  the  matter,  child  ? 
You  look  as  though  you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"  I  suppose  I  did  fall  asleep,"  May  re- 
plied, half-dazed ;  "  I  was  tired,  searching 
for  a  book,  and" — with  a  sudden  dart  of 
her  hand  to  her  bosom — "I'm  so  sorry  I 
frightened  you.  How  cold  it  is  ! "  shudder- 
ing. 

"  Cold ! — your  hands  are  like  death.  Come 
and  let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  go  to  your  room  and  dress — there  is  a 
good  fire — why  it's  nearly  half-past  six  ! " 

"  So  late  ? "  echoed  May  dreamily.     "  Yes, 
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I  will  go  to  my  room  at  once.  Please  don't 
trouble  yourself  any  more,  dear  Lady  Bell- 
monte,  I'm  all  right  now."  That  statement 
was  a  mistake,  though  she  fought  hard  to 
make  it  seem  true.  She  was  obliged  to  ask 
to  be  excused  from  coming  down  to  dinner, 
and  the  next  day  was  in  the  doctor's  hands. 
The  poor  little  graceful  body  was  racked 
with  pain.  That  could  be  accounted  for. 
If  young  ladies  will  go  to  sleep  in  a  cold 
draught,  influenza  and  rheumatism  can  be 
depended  upon  to  claim  their  own.  What 
puzzled  the  doctor  was  that  the  nerves  of 
this  hitherto  healthy  girl  should  become 
unstrung  all  of  a  sudden. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  bodily  pains 
and  aches  were  exorcised ;  "  and  now,"  said 
Doctor  Barwell,  "  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
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send  for  Sir  Arthur.  He'll  do  her  more 
good  than  I  can.  The  child  has  had  some 
shock." 

"  Impossible,"  Lady  Bellmonte  replied, 
rather  angrily.  "Who  is  there  here  to 
shock  her?  My  son  writes  to  her  every 
day.  She  was  as  happy  as  a  bird  till  she 
got  that  chill,  and  I'm  sure  she's  quite  well 
now." 

"  As  you  please,"  was  the  doctor's  ultima- 
tum ;  "  but  take  my  advice,  send  for  Arthur, 
or  let  her  go  home  to  her  friends." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  CAN   HE   KNOW?" 

THE  laws  of  Mrs.  Grundy  resemble,  in 
one  respect,  those  of  the  Koran.  They  are 
inexorable  when  the  exponent  doesn't  want 
to  do  this  or  that,  and  as  elastic  as  the 
finest.  ATilcanized  india-rubber  when  he 
does.  Lady  Bellmonte  would  not  hear  of 
May's  going  back  to  her  friends,  and  con- 
vinced herself  that,  after  all,  there  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  Arthur's  staying  at  the 
Hall.  The  law  said  it  was  his  house  cer- 
tainly, but  society  fully  recognized  it  as 
hers.  Being  a  wise  woman  she  consulted 
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society,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  it  thought  upon  the  question, 
but  what  it  would  say.  So  she  asked  the 
Dawkinses,  and  the  Fortescues,  and  the 
Webbs,  and  the  Rector's  wife,  and  the  Lady 
Alicia  Dunbrogue,  and  they,  flattered  by  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  said,  "  Why,  not 
at  all "  to  a  woman ;  thereby  shutting  their 
own  mouths.  Arthur  came,  nothing  loth, 
and  Dr.  Harwell's  prescription  turned  out 
most  efficacious.  May's  roses  and  smiles 
came  back,  and  Arthur  was  delighted  to  see 
for  himself  the  great  strides  she  had  made 
into  his  mother's  favour. 

He  had  great  news  for  her.  He  had 
actually  confronted  Tom  Tyrell,  and  they 
had  buried  the  hatchet.  "He  has  become 
quite  a  great  man — in  his  way,"  Arthur  told 
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her.  "  He's  a  member  of  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee." 

"You  don't  say  he  has  got  into  Parlia- 
ment ?  "  asked  May. 

"  No  ;  he's  a  sort  of  watch-dog  at  the 
door.  Keeps  the  Radical  members  up  to 
their  work.  I  hear  they  are  all  afraid  of 
him.  He  was  at  Lady  Sawder's  reception 
the  other  night,  and  had  his  name  just 
before  the  etcetera,  etcetera,  in  the  Morning 
Post. 


"  Isn't  nearly  as  blatant  as  it  used  to  be. 
Oh,  he  knows  what  he's  about.' 

"  He  sent  me  twenty  pounds  to  buy  a 
dress.  Arthur  dear,  things  don't  look  half 
so  black  as  they  did  once." 

"  Thev  never  looked  black  for  me." 
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"No,  you  sweet,  old,  generous  thing, 
because  you  would  always  keep  your  face  to 
the  light." 

"  Meaning  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  I'm  talking  sense.  Now  listen. 
One  of  my  shabby  relatives  seems  to  be  dis- 
posed of — you're  going  to  marry  a  pauper, 
and  must  take  the  consequences — can't  you 
do  something  for  Aunt  Milly's  husband  ? " 
(She  has  not  yet  taught  herself  to  say  Uncle 
Cowper.) 

"He  wants  to  be  my  keeper,  but  really 
Jones — " 

"He  cannot  be  keeper  or  anything  else 
here,  Arthur.  I  could  not  have  a  relation 
as  a  servant.  You  must  get  him  something 
to  do  a  long  way  off." 

"  Well,  I'll  see  about  it.     And  now  we 
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are  on  business,  dear,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Tyrell  about  your 
settlements." 

"  Settlements  ? " 

"  Marriage  settlements." 

"  Uncle  Tyrell  had  no  right  to  talk  to 
you  about  anything  of  the  kind.  This  is 
between  you  and  me,  Arthur." 

"  You  goose  !  What  do  you  know  about 
it?" 

"  I  know  this.  I  will  not  have  any 
settlements;  I  will  owe  everything  to  you, 
Arthur.  What !  a  girl  who  comes  to  you 
without  a  penny,  and  a  crowd  of  disreput- 
able people  at  her  heels,  to  ask  for  settle- 
ments !  It's  absurd." 

"  My  dear  love  !  ask  Norman,  and  he  will 
tell  you—" 
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"  A  lot  of  stuff.  Norman  is  a  very  good 
fellow  when  he  does  not  put  on  his  wig,  and 
speechify." 

"  Sib's  house  is  settled  on  her." 

"  That  was  your  doing.  She  did  bring 
him  something." 

"In  a  family  like  ours,  May,  there  is 
always  a  regular  provision  for  wives.  It  is 
a  matter  of  course." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  pro- 
vision was  made  for  your  mother  ?  "  asked 
May,  after  a  pause. 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  she  was  married  my 
father  was  not  the  head  of  the  family.  She 
has  her  annuity — that's  all." 

"Out  of  the  estate?" 

"  Out  of  the  estate." 

"  And  you  have  all  the  rest  ?  " 
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"All." 

"  Had  Sir  Alexander  nothing  of  his  own — 
his  very  own — when  he  was  married  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  had  about  four  hundred  a  year. 
His  brother  allowed  him  another  six." 

"  But  that  four  hundred  was  his  own — 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Garcin  property, 
eh?" 

"  Nothing ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  What  has  become  of  that 
four  hundred  a  year,  Arthur  ? " 

"  I  have  it." 

"  Mixed  up  with  the  rest  ? " 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you 
mean,  dear." 

"And  I  don't  know  exactly  how  to 
explain  what  I  mean.  Let  me  see.  Sup- 
pose you  were  to  get  wicked  and  awful, 
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like  that  old  abbot  of  Garcin,  and  be  put 
out  of  tlie  estate — would  you  still  have 
that  money  ? " 

"  People  don't  get  put  out  of  their  estates 
now,  silly  one." 

"  I  am  only  supposing.  Please  let  me 
get  my  own  question  answered  my  own 
way." 

"  If  you  want  to  know  if  that  four  hun- 
dred a-year  goes  with  the  estate,  I  say  no — 
it  does  not." 

"  That's  exactly  it.  Only  I  couldn't  put 
it  cleverly  like  that.  Now,  sir.  How  much 
did  you  propose  settling  on  this  unworthy 
little  wife  ?  " 

"  Now  you  are  really  talking  sense.  I 
suppose  about  two  thousand  a-year  would 

be  considered  right." 

n.  35 
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"  Gracious !  what  should  I  ever  do  with 
all  that  money !  It  would  fret  me  to  death 
in  a  month." 

"  Nonsense  !  You  11  have  lots  of  claims 
upon  you.  You  would  hate  to  be  running 
to  me  for  every  sixpence  you  want." 

"  And  you  might  get  grumpy  and  refuse 
me.  You  have  conquered,  dearest.  I'll 
have  a  settlement.  I'll  have  that  very  four 
hundred  a-year." 

"  Will  you  listen  to  my  mother,  you  most 
provoking  child." 

"Yes." 

"  And  do  what  she  says  ?  " 

"  No ;  unless  she  says  what  I  like.  I'll 
have  that  four  hundred  a-year  or  nothing. 
And  I'll  get  Norman  to  have  it  so  tied  up — 
that's  the  word,  isn't  it  ? — that  you  can't 
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touch  a  penny  of  it.  No,  not  if  you  had 
gambled  everything  you  had  away,  and 
were  starving.  Now  !  How  do  you  like 
that.  Ah,  darling !  don't  look  so  cross  ;  I 
have  you  ;  I  have  your  true,  noble,  generous 
heart — what  could  any  princess  want  more  "? 
You  know  there  are  a  lot  of  horrid  people, 
with  tongues  a  yard  long,  who  will  say  nasty 
things  about  me.  Give  me  this  to  stop 
their  mouths  with.  Let  me  have  my  own 
way — just  once.  There  !  you  will ;  won't 
you  ? " 

Yes,  I  know.  He  was  weak,  and  most 
unwise  to  give  in  so  easily.  He  ought  to 
have  said,  "  My  dear  Miss  Fairfax,  you  must 
excuse  my  observing  that  you  treat  this 
subject  with  unbecoming  flippancy.  Society 
has  laid  down  regulations  upon  it  which 
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cannot  properly  be  departed  from  by  persons 
in  our  rank  of  life.  My  solicitor  will  wait 
upon  the  gentleman  who  represents  your 
nearest  relative,  and  these  two  will  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered delicate  for  young  ladies  to  interfere 
in  these  matters,  and  I  beg  you  will  spare 
me  the  pain  of  forbidding  you  to  discuss 
them  again."  That  is  what  he  ought  to 
have  said.  Put  yourself  in  his  place — that 
is  to  say,  with  two  soft,  warm  little  arms 
about  your  neck,  two  sparkling  violet  eyes 
within  three  inches  of  your  own,  and  the 
sweetest  lips  (to  you)  that  ever  were  kissed, 
cooing,  "  There  !  you  will ;  won't  you  ? — " 
and  try  if  you  can  say  it. 

A.  position  was  found  for  Gipsy  Cowper 
at  the   dredging-works,  which  required  no 
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technical  knowledge,  but  merely  a  steady 
hand  to  keep  things  in  their  places,  and 
men  at  their  work.  Charged  with  his  own 
interests,  this  man  had  ever  been  idle  and 
dissipated — trusted  with  other  people's,  he 
did  well ;  as  has  been  the  case  with  many 
another  scamp  of  his  nature.  Lady  Bell- 
monte  took  it  as  a  personal  affront  to  her 
protegee,  that  her  wicked  husband  should 
be  thus  advanced. 

"  I  cannot  make  out  what  fascination  that 
creature  has  for  you  and  your  family,"  she 
told  Arthur.  "Your  Uncle  George  ruined 
him.  Yes,  ruined  him,  by  taking  him  out 
of  his  sphere,  pampering  and  spoiling  him. 
Tried  to  make  a  gentleman  of  him,  but  only 
succeeded  in  teaching  him  the  vices  of  one. 
Your  poor  father  was  almost  as  foolish.  Set 
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him  up  in  a  farm,  till  he  spoiled  the  land 
and  broke  himself.  He  is  quite  good  for 
nothing.  What  can  you  see  in  the  fellow  ? " 

"Oh,  he  has  his  good  points.  Thinks 
the  world  of  me,  to  begin  with,"  said  her  son, 
laughing  at  the  conceit.  "  I  shall  profit  by 
the  mistakes  already  made,  and  set  him  to 
something  he  is  fit  for.  By-the-by,  I've 
had  my  suspicions  of  Jones  for  some  time, 
and  if  he  does  not  give  me  some  satisfactory 
explanations  to-morrow — out  he  goes." 

"  Poor  Jones !  Do  you  know,  Arthur, 
that  he  has  been  with  us  for  ten  years  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  do  you  know,  mother,  that  he 
has,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  been 
robbing  us  all  the  time  ? " 

"  Well,  you  are  master  now,"  with  a  sigh. 

"  Don't  say  so  in  that  tone,  mother — please 
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don't ;  it  hurts,"  replied  her  son.  "  Depend 
upon  it  I  shall  do  what  is  right  and  just. 
If  Cowper  takes  that  place  it  will  be  on  the 
condition  that  he  behaves  properly  to  his 
wife — because  she  is  your  protegee" 

And  he  did  behave  properly,  and  of  his  own 
accord.  He  arranged  that  half  his  salary — 
his  position  was  above  the  wages  line — should 
be  paid  to  her  order,  and  upon  the  strength 
of  this  she  moved  into  a  better  house,  and 
gave  up  indiscriminate  sewing.  She  would 
go  on  mending  Lady  Bellmonte's  lace,  and 
do  a  little  work  for  ladies  who  had  been 
good  to  her  in  her  adversity,  but  she  would 
seek  no  new  customers. 

Under  these  favourable  conditions  her 
resentment  against  her  erring  husband  soft- 
ened, and  negotiations  were  opened  through 
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her  patron  for  a  reconciliation.  At  first 
that  lady  was  quite  angry  at  such  weakness. 
She  was  prepared  to  hear  any  day  that  the 
wretch  had  been  dismissed  from  his  employ- 
ment for  drunkenness,  or  theft,  or  some 
violence  or  other ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and 
Mr.  Cowper  (Gipsy  Cowper  no  longer)  was 
not  only  retained,  but  advanced,  Arthur 
was  called  into  the  counsel  and  requested 
to  make  the  necessary  advances — "for  the 
child's  sake  you  know ;  and  besides,  if  the 
man  has  really  reformed  it  would  look  so 
much  better  for  all  parties  that  they  should 
live  together."  But  neither  for  the  child's 
sake  nor  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties 
(an  expression  which  he  heard  with  a  grim 
smile)  would  Cowper  depart  from  his  resolu- 
tion. "No,"  he  replied  firmly;  "it's  very 
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kind  of  you,  Sir  Arthur,  and  I  dare  say  her 
ladyship  means  well,  but  it  won't  do.  I'm 
powder,  and  she's  flint  and  steel.  We  should 
have  a  blow-up  before  the  first  month  was 
out.  As  for  the  child  (here  his  voice  fell  and 
trembled),  she  has  taught  him  to  call  me  a 
thief.  He  never  will  forget  that  —  nor  I. 
They  shall  not  want  for  anything  I  can  give 
them,  but  live  again  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not." 

"You  are  getting  on  in  years,  Cowper," 
Arthur  argued.  "  It's  a  hard  thing  for  a 
man  to  go  on  into  old  age  with  no  one  to 
care  for  him." 

"  I  have  a  child  who  loves  me,"  he  replied, 
proudly  ;  "  bless  her  !  Your  swe —  I  beg 
pardon,  Miss  Fairfax,  was  good  enough  to 
send  me  a  letter  from  her  after  I  came  out  of 
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jail.  I  answered  it,  and  have  heard  several 
times  since.  She  has  a  heart  of  gold,  that 
girl.  Gold  ? — damn  the  dross  !  no,  the  heart 
of  a  good  woman ;  that's  better.  I'll  never 
bring  the  shadow  of  shame  near  her  by  my 
presence.  I  know  she  has  judged  me  right, 
and  that  she  loves  her  father  —  that  will 
do.  I  sha'n't  make  old  bones,  Arth — Sir 
Arthur.  That  will  do  for  me  as  long  as  I 
live." 

We  know  that  Arthur  did  not  share  his 
mother's  estimate  of  Mrs.  Cowper,  and  his 
impressions  upon  her  desire  for  reconciliation 
were  not  untinged  with  doubt.  He  had 
accepted  this  mission  with  reluctance,  but 
discharged  it  fairly.  He  had  his  answer,  and 
was  content  to  take  it  without  further  argu- 
ment. 


c 
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"  Now  that  is  disposed  of,"  Cowper  went 
on,  "  may  I  ask  a  great  favour  ? " 

"You  may  ask"  said  Arthur  smiling, 
"  but—" 

"  I  want  to  see  Miss  Fairfax." 

"  I  thought  you  had  seen  her  at 
Moule's?" 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  her  then ;  that's 
clearer.  Look  here,  Sir  Arthur,  she's  my 
best  friend.  I  want  a  whole  hour  with  her, 
she  and  I  alone ;  and  then  I'll  never  trouble 
her  again." 

"  I  have  no  objection,  Cowper,  and  so  if 
she  be  willing." 

"  She'd  better  be,"  growled  Cowper  under 
his  breath. 

"  What's  that  ? " 

"  Nothing." 


\ 
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"Well,  come  up  to  the  Hall  next  Sunday, 
and  I'll  let  you  know.  There  are  several 
things  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  any- 
how. By  the  way,  you  are  right  about 
Jones  ;  he's  a  regular  rascal." 

"  Of  course  he  is,  and  there  are  are  more 
of  the  same  sort  about." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  be  more  explicit 
than  that,  Cowper." 

"  So  I  will  if  they  don't  like  a  hint.  I 
bark  before  I  bite,  and  then  I  bite  hard." 

"Cowper,  I'm  beginning  to  be  proud  of 
you." 

"  I  always  was  proud  of  you.  Do  you 
know  why  I  pleaded  guilty  that  day  ? 
No  ?  Well,  listen.  When  I  told  you, 
chuckling  at  my  own  smartness,  how  I 
had  cornered  those  Justices,  you  looked  at 
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me,  and  your  eyes  said,  *  I'm  ashamed  of 
you!  I  don't  care  a  curse  what  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  thinks  about  what  I've  done, 
or  what  I  do,  but  no  Bellmonte  shall  look 
at  me  that  way  for  a  meanness.  Will  you 
give  me  a  day's  shooting  next  season,  Sir 
Arthur  ?  I  can  afford  to  take  out  a  license 
now ;  they're  cheap." 

When  Arthur  went  home  and  told  May 
the  request  that  had  been  made,  he  added, 
"The  man  is  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  recklessness  and  fine  feeling, 
of  hard-headedness  and  warm-heartedness,  I 
ever  met." 

May  looked  grave,  and  replied  :  "I  don't 
think  Lady  Bell  (think  where  she  is 
now,  that  she  can  call  that  stately 
dame  pet  names ! )  would  like  it.  She 
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forbad  my  going  to  Moule's  because  lie 
was  there." 

"  Oh,  I'll  make  it  all  right  with  mother  " 
— (not  "  my  mother,"  please  observe,  but 
"  mother  ") — and  he  did. 

Mr.  Cowper  was  dressed  well,  his  hair  had 
grown,  and  he  entered  the  room  like  any 
other  visitor.  The  phrases  which  May  had 
rehearsed  to  put  him  at  his  ease  died  away 
on  the  lips.  They  were  not  required,  for 
he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease  from  the  start. 
In  fact,  far  from  being  composed  by  her, 
he  began  by  putting  her  in  a  flutter. 

"So  you  are  Tom  TyrelTs  May  Fair- 
fax ?  "  he  said.  She  nodded  assent.  Some- 
thing told  her  that  she  was  attacked,  and 
so  she  put  herself  on  guard. 

"  And  you  are  my  Sib's  bosom  friend  ?  " 
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"  That  is  my  privilege." 

"  Right ;  privilege  is  the  word.  My  Sib 
is  a  good  and  true  woman,  and  her  bosom 
friend  ought  to  be  the  same.  Are  you  ?  " 

May's  breath  came  fast,  and  a  vague 
sense  of  fear  crept  over  her.  She  felt  she 
ought  to  resent  such  questioning  from  a 
man  who  was  no  blood  relation — who  was 
in  some  sense  a  dependent  upon  her  hosts, 
who  had  been  scarcely  five  minutes  in  her 
company  —  but  she  could  not.  The  com- 
plete upset  of  all  her  pre-conceived  ideas  as 
to  what  would  be  the  tone  of  this  interview 
confused  her.  She  expected  a  penitent,  she 
found  an  accuser — an  accuser  who  appeared 
to  be  terribly  in  earnest,  who  went  straight 
to  the  blue  chamber  of  her  heart,  and  had 
his  hand  on  the  key. 
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"  Has  not  Sib  answered  for  me  ? "  she 
faltered. 

"  She  has,  but  I  want  you  to  look  me  in 
the  face  and  answer  for  yourself.  Do  you 
love  Arthur  Bellmonte  ?  " 

Oh  the  relief !  Fascinated  by  his  stead- 
fast eyes,  terrified  by  the  thought  that  he 
knew  all  her  past  wickedness,  and  had  come 
to  expose  it,  a  piteous,  "  Oh  I  do  now ! " 
was  on  her  lips,  and  would  have  betrayed 
her.  She  breathed  freely  again.  She  was 
as  one  by  whose  side  the  lightning  had 
struck  and  found  herself  safe. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  she  said. 

"  So  do  I.  With  a  man's  love,  which  is 
pretty  strong  I  can  tell  you.  If  he  were 
poor,  working  for  his  bread  as  I  do,  I'd  love 
him  all  the  same." 
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"And  so  would  I." 

"  Pshaw !  He's  a  Baronet  with  fifteen 
thousand  a  year.  It  is  easy  for  any  girl  to 
love  such  a  man." 

"  Very  easy,"  May  echoed,  him. 

"  You  admit,  then,  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  him  for  his  rank  and  wealth  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  say  it  is  easy 
for  any  girl  to  love  such  a  man  as  Arthur 
Bellmonte — for  himself." 

"You  might  be  put  to  the  test,  young 
lady." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  said,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face. 

She  had  turned  the  tables  on  him.  He 
faltered  and  was  ill  at  ease  now. 

"  How,  in  what  way  ?  "  he  asked. 

"In   a  thousand  ways.     He   might  lose 
ii.  36 
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his  health.  The  Gar  might  turn  cross,  and 
spoil  his  best  lands,  as  it  did  once  before. 
Eich  people  get  ruined  sometimes  for  no 
fault  of  their  own — don't  they  ?  " 

"Are  the  ways  you  have  named  the 
ways  you  meant  ?  " 

"  Can  you  suggest  any  others  ? " 

"This  is  a  game  of  questions  I  do  not 
care  to  play." 

"  My  good  sir,  you  began  it." 

"  One  more  and  I've  done.  Has  my  wife 
said  anything  to  you  about — which  makes 
you  answer  in  this  way  ? " 

"  She  has  not." 

"  And  yet  you  say  you  know  you  might 
be  put  to  the  test  ?  " 

"  That  is  one  more  than  our  bargain,"  she 
answered  with  a  smile. 
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"  Take  my  word  for  it  that  you  are  right, 
May  Fairfax,"  he  retorted  sternly.  "Let 
me  find  out  that  you  are  doing  Arthur  a 
wrong  in  becoming  his  wife ;  let  me  see 
that  as  his  wife  you  are  wronging  him, 
and  you  will  be  put  to  the  test,  and  that 
sharply.  You  need  not  tell  him  what  has 
passed  between  us." 

"  I  shall  tell  him  every  word." 

He  looks  at  her  fixedly.  "  I  believe  Sib 
is  right,  after  all,"  he  said  more  softly  than 
he  had  spoken  yet. 

"There's  leal  blood  in  you,  my  child. 
God  forgive  me  if  I've  been  too  hard  upon 
you.  Now  let's  talk  of  Sib." 

"  Can  he  know  ?  "  she  asked  herself  when 
he  had  gone. 
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"  Oh !  impossible.  Such  a  man  know 
and  not —  It's  just  a  crazy  sort  of  love  for 
Arthur." 

But  she  did  not  tell  him  every  word. 

She  was  now  in  the  middle  of  her  second 
month  at  the  Hall,  and  the  third  came  to 
an  end  before  she  was  allowed  to  go  back  to 
her  friends.  Sib  was  looking  thin  and  pale, 
she  thought,  but  as  lovely  as  ever.  When 
they  met,  she  clung  to  her  and  sobbed  (as 
May  thought)  with  delight.  Such  a  demon- 
stration was  quite  out  of  Sib's  line,  but  May 
was  not  surprised  at  it.  They  had  never 
before  been  parted  for  so  long  a  time. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  HONEYMOON. 

"  On  the  %nd  instant,  at  the  Old  Church, 
Chelsea,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Masters,  cousin 
of  the  bride,  Sir  Arthur  Bellmonte,  Bart.,  of 
Garcin  Hall,  to  May,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Fairfax.  No  cards." 

So  the  Times  had  it  short.  The  Morning 
Post  explained  that  the  wedding  was  a  quiet 
one  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
recent  death  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  and 
informed  the  great  world  that  immediately 
after  the  ceremony  the  happy  pair  left  for 
Garcin  Hall,  whence  they  will  depart  for  a 
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tour  upon  the  continent  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.     The  bridegroom  was  a  free  man 
now,    having   retired   from    Her    Majesty's 
service  some  weeks  before  he  entered  that  of 
May  Fairfax.     What  a  change !     In  July  of 
one  year  we  saw  her  in  darned  gloves  and 
boots  she  did  not  like  to  show ;  meeting  her 
lover  by  stealth  on   the   Minsterton   river. 
In  September  of  the  next  we  find  her  Lady 
Bellmonte !     The  marriage  took  place  from 
Sib's  house,  in  presence  of  Arthur's  mother 
and  the  Drummonds — no  one  else ;  not  even 
Tom  Tyrell.    He  had  been  invited  of  course, 
but  he  would  not  attend,  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  what  he  calls  that  (past  participled) 
foolery   about    the   settlements.     For   May 
had   resolutely   held   to  her   already-stated 
determination   not    to    have   one   sixpence 
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worth  of  the  Garcin  property  settled  on  her. 
Lady  Bellmonte  had  talked  it  over  with 
her  (socially),  so  had  Norman  Drummond 
(legally),  so  had  Tom  Tyrell  (selfishly). 
She  would  take  the  four  hundred  a-year 
that  was  not  mixed  up  with  Garcin,  or 
nothing. 

This  income  was  derived  from  the  estate 
of  Arthur's  late  father  as  a  younger  son.  I 
always  associate  the  word  estate  with  fields 
and  gardens,  fox-covers,  trout-streams,  and 
country  scenes ;  and  as  others  may  do  the 
same,  I  will  state  that  this  estate  consisted 
of  a  cab-mews,  and  a  row  of  lodging-houses 
in  the  slums  near  Barton  Crescent,  through 
which  you  pass  going  from  the  W.  or  S.W. 
to  the  St.  Pancras  railway  station.  A  low- 
spirited  grimy  spot,  but  it  rented  well,  and 
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would  bring  more  than  that  four  hundred 
a-year  when  the  leases  fell  in.  One  had 
fallen  in,  and  it  was  so  managed  that  the 
new  Lady  Bellmonte's  trustees  credited  her 
with  a  round  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
to  start  with.  This  was  announced  when 
they  signed  the  deeds  the  evening  before 
the  marriage,  and  May  was  presented  with 
a  nattily-bound  cheque-book,  which  she 
took  with  awe.  She  with  a  cheque-book ! 
It  seemed  to  her,  somehow,  that  she  was 
going  to  commit  forgery. 

The  happy  pair  spent  four  days  at  the 
Hall,  and  the  morning  of  the  sixth  found 
them  at  Paris,  where  May  made  a  proposition 
which  almost  took  Sir  Arthur's  breath  away. 
But  what  was  a  man  to  do  with  a  dear  little 
woman  who  was  just  learning  to  get  upon 
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tip-toe,  and  kiss  him  of  her  own  accord? 
The  proposition  was  no  less  than  this — to 
send  his  valet  and  her  maid  back  to  Garcin ; 
to  drop  the  title,  and  go  their  way  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bellmonte.  "We  shall  have  so 
much  more  fun,"  she  pleaded,  "  and  be  so 
independent  and  happy." 

He  gave  in,  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  that  before  ten  days  were  over  the 
disparaged  domestics  would  have  to  be  sent 
for,  and  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  dropped.  But 
May  was  right.  Plain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell- 
monte went  to  lots  of  places,  and  saw  lots 
of  things,  and  had  their  own  way  generally 
in  a  manner  which  would  never  have  been 
permitted  to  Sir  Arthur  and  my  Lady, 
trammeled  with  a  gentleman's  gentleman 
and  a  lady's-maid.  And  all  at  about  one- 
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tenth  of  the  expense,  as  May  was  prepared 
to  prove. 

"That"  (meaning  the  expense),  said 
Arthur,  "  doesn't  matter,  but  certainly  it 
is  more  jolly." 

"  But  it  does  matter,"  persisted  his  bride. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  spending  money  upon 
nonsense  and  show  ? " 

"What  a  little  miser  it  is,"  he  said, 
pinching  her  ear. 

"Do  I  pack  up  your  things  as  well  as 
Simpkins,  sir  ? "  she  demanded. 

"Better." 

"Did  he  ever  fasten  your  studs  for 
you?" 

"Never." 

"  Or  part  your  back-hair  ? " 

"  Never." 
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"  Can  he  open  a  bottle  of  soda  without 
spilling  a  drop,  as  I  do  ? " 

"Not  if  his  life  depended  upon  it.  I 
never  knew  any  one  whose  business  it  was 
to  open  soda-water,  who  could  do  it 
properly." 

"Then  what  have  you  got  to  growl 
about?" 

"That  I  did  not  marry  you  two  years 
ago,  little  wife." 

"  This  is  holiday  time,"  she  replied, 
gravely  ;  "  God  grant  that  when  it  is  over 
I  may  prove  a  useful  work-a-day  wife  to 
you." 

They  were  in  Switzerland,  and  there,  by 
natural  selection,  Mrs.  May  coalesced  with 
another  bride,  and  the  two  husbands  frater- 
nized. The  other  was  young  as  a  man, 
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younger  still  as  a  parson,  and  youngest  of 
all  as  a  husband ;  but  a  very  Methuselah 
amongst  tourists.  He  had  scrambled  up 
and  down  Alpine  mountains  since  he  was 
fourteen,  knew  the  laws  and  the  customs  of 
the  lands,  the  value  of  their  monies,  and  the 
ways  of  their  peoples  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  man  of  God  scaled  hotel-keepers' 
bills,  abated  the  pretensions  of  guides,  and 
sent  drivers  away  (when  he  had  done  with 
them)  gnashing  their  teeth  with  impotent 
rage — was  a  caution  to  behold.  He  stood 
six  feet  three  in  his  socks,  and  had  a  voice 
like  the  bulls  of  Bashan.  Consequently  his 
wife  was  a  delicate  little  woman-— a  match 
in  double  harness  for  May ;  only  she  was  a 
brunette. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Decimus 
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Price,  this  party  left  the  beaten  track,  bade 
farewell  to  Cook's  tickets,  bitter  beer, 
Worcester  sauce,  and  the  Times,  and  burst 
into  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  where 
English  was  not  spoken,  but  valley  and 
craig  discoursed  the  purest  foreign  music. 
Many  a  league  did  they  walk — the  brides 
marching  along  in  short  skirts  and  hobnail 
boots,  alpenstock  in  fist,  like  born  moun- 
taineers. What  glories  of  nature  they  saw  ! 
what  health  they  enjoyed !  what  appetites 
they  had !  what  queer  people  they  encoun- 
tered !  what  stories  of  surprise  and  adven- 
ture they  would  have  to  tell  when  they  got 
home  ! 

"  I  believe  you're  a  witch,  May,"  said 
Arthur  one  night,  "  and  knew  all  that  would 
happen.  The  Prices  would  never  have 
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taken  up  with  us  if  we  had  had  a  pair  of 
lazy  servants  on  our  backs.  He  says," 
Arthur  went  on,  "that  he  can't  afford  to 
stop  in  Paris,  and  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Price  would 
like  it.  Do  you  think  we  might  ask  them, 
as  our  guests,  to  stay  a  week  there  on  our 
way  back  ? " 

"  No,  dear.  It's  very  sweet  of  you,  but  that 
would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  They  think 
we  are  as  poor  as  they  are,  and  that  makes 
them  like  to  be  with  us,"  replied  May. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  poor  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Price  told  me  they  had  only  three 
hundred  a-year,  and  he  has  to  pay  a  curate 
whilst  he  is  away.  Suppose  we  were  like 
that,  Arty  ? " 

"  Had  to  pay  a  curate  whilst  we  were 
away  ? " 
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"  No,  you  stupid  man  !  had  only  three 
hundred  a  year  or  less." 

"  We  should  have  to  do  as  they  do." 

"They  are  very  happy." 

"Then  I  suppose  we  should  do  so  too. 
All  the  materials  for  a  good  husband  are  not 
concentrated  in  the  Reverend  Decimus,  big 
as  he  is ;  you'd  have  a  splendid  field  for  your 
economy  then.  Stop ;  can't  you  put  it  in 
this  way  ?  We  have  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  a-year,  but  cannot  spend  all  put  by 
for  this  trip  owing  to  Price's  good  manage- 
ment, and  so  can  afford  to  stand  treat  in 
Paris.  Wouldn't  that  do  ?  " 

"  Generous  Arty  !  No,  no — the  whole 
truth  or  nothing." 

"  Well,  then,  hang  it !  the  whole  truth." 
He  spoke  as  though  he  had  committed  some 
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offence,  and  wanted  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it. 

And  so  pussy  jumped  out  of  the  bag. 
"  I  think  your  wife  was  quite  right,"  said 
the   Eev.    Decimus,   "  and   we're   not    such 
snobs  as  to  refuse  her  invitation." 

There  was  no  shoddy  about  the  Kev. 
Decimus.  The  whole  truth  came  out  for 
the  Prices,  but  for  no  one  else,  and  the  con- 
ditions for  the  Paris  trip  were  :  first,  that 
as  long  as  the  party  travelled  together  they 
should  go  on  exactly  as  before  ;  and  second, 
that  even  when  they  got  to  Paris,  and  the 
Bellmontes  "  stood  treat,"  the  Rev.  Decimus 
should  still  hold  the  purse,  and  be  general-in- 
chief. 

"  I  know  all  that  a  man  ought  to  do  in 
Paris,"  he  said,  "  and  I'll  give  you  more  for 
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ten  francs  than  you  can  give  me  for  thirty. 
Fellows  like  you  with  lots  of  money  never 
think  that  by  tossing  it  about  you  spoil  the 
market  for  fellows  like  me,  who  want  to  get 
the  full  value  for  what  we  spend.  There's 
some  excuse  for  you,  however — you  don't 
think  about  what  you're  doing  ;  but  there's 
none  for  those  snobs  who  hand  out  whatever  is 
asked,  for  fear  they  should  be  thought  mean. 
Mean  ! — is  a  man  mean  because  he  sticks  up 
for  his  rights  ? — was  Hampden  mean  because 
he  would  not  pay  ship-money  ?  Whenever 
a  really  mean  thing  is  done  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  it's  done  'on  principle.' 
And  yet  when  you  act  truly  on  principle, 
discouraging  cheats  and  extortioners,  you're 
mean.  I  don't  care.  When  I  cut  ten  per 

cent,  off  a  swindling  bill,  and  the  would-be 
IT.  37 
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swindler  says  with  a  sneer  that  he  thought  I 
was  a  gentleman,  I  reply  that  I  know  he's  a 
thief;  and  that  generally  ends  it." 

So  they  went  on  as  before  until  they 
came  to  Geneva  (which  was  one  of  the 
places  at  which  the  party  from  Garcin 
expected  to  find  news  from  home),  and 
the  first  thing  presented  at  the  Poste 
Restante  was  a  telegram  directed  to  Mrs. 
Arthur. 

May  tore  it  open  and  read  : 

"•How  is  Arthur?  Telegraph  at  once. 
Telegraph  again  every  six  hours. 

"  GERTRUDE  BELLMONTE." 

"  Why,  the  dear  old  lady  must  have  gone 
crazy,"  Arthur  exclaimed. 
"  What  can  she  mean  ? " 
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"  She  evidently  thinks  I  am  ill.  Some 
newspaper  report  has  misled  her,  I  suppose — 
perhaps  some  other  Mr.  Bellmonte." 

"  That's  it.  Let's  go  at  once  and  relieve 
her  mind." 

They  hastened  to  the  office  and  sent  this  : 

"  To  Lady  Bellmonte,  Garcin,  England. 
Arthur  answers  for  himself — all  right. 

"  ARTHUR." 

"And  we  will  send  another  to-night," 
said  May. 

"  Hardly  necessary,"  replied  her  husband. 
"  See,  we  did  not  notice  the  date  of  her 
message.  It  was  sent  on  the  9th,  got  here 
on  the  10th,  and  to-day  is  the  13th.  Four 
days  have  passed  since  she  heard  that  news, 
whatever  it  was." 
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"  Poor  dear ! — how  anxious  she  must  have 
been.  So  that  when  she  gets  what  we 
have  just  sent  she  will  know  I'm  hearty. 

It  was  only  in  case  I  should  be  ill  that  you 
were  to  telegraph  every  six  hours." 

"Arthur  dear,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd 
like  to  do"  exactly  as  she  asks,"  coaxed 
May. 

"  Think  of  the  expense ! "  he  said,  with 
mock  gravity. 

"  I  fully  intended  to  pay  for  the  telegrams 
myself,"  she  retorted ;  "  but  I  won't  now. 
You  shall — for  teasing." 

"  One  message  every  six  hours,"  he  went 
on,  "  is  four  a-day — twenty-eight  a-week — 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  a- 
year.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  - 
six  times  eighteen  and  ninepence  is,  let  me 
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see,  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
All  right.     Go  on." 

"Please  don't  tease.  I  admit  that  you 
know  your  compound  multiplication.  I 
shall  telegraph  twice,  so  as  to  put  her  quite 
at  ease." 

The  telegram  had  put  them  in  such  a 
flutter  that  they  clean  forgot  to  ask  for 
letters,  until  the  thought  struck  them  on 
their  way  to  the  hotel.  Then  they  went 
back  and  found  two — one  from  the  dowager 
Lady  Bellmonte  for  her  son,  and  one  from 
Uncle  Tyrell  for  May.  The  first,  written 
before  the  date  of  the  telegram,  was  full  of 
pleasant  chat  and  questionings,  without  a 
touch  of  anxiety  from  beginning  to  end; 
the  other  I  will  give  at  length. 
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"London,  9th  October. 

"DEAR  MAY, 

"  A  NEW  writ  will  be  out  for  the 
Bampton  Boroughs  early  next  month.  You 
promised  to  help  me  when  you  should  become 
my  lady,  and  I  suppose  you  can  ask  for  what 
is  wanted.  If  you  had  not  been  a  fool  you 
would  have  had  it  to  give  without  the  ask- 
ing. All  my  money  is  locked  up  in  the 
Horny  Hand,  for  which  I  have  lately  had  to 
buy  a  new  fount  of  type.  I  want  two  hundred 
pounds  for  election  expenses. 

"YOUR  UNCLE  TOM." 
"P.  S.   Telegram  just  in  about  a  big  land- 
slip near  your  place ;  half  Castle  Hill  gone 
into  the  river.     One  man  killed  who  was 
passing ;  name  unknown. 

t(  rn      rp  » 
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May  drew  her  brows  together  and  bit  her 
lips  as  she  glanced  over  the  body  of  this 
letter,  but  the  postscript  made  her  cry  out : 
"  Oh,  listen  to  this,  Arty  " — and  she  read  it 
aloud. 

"  Eureka  ! "  he  shouted,  jumping  up,  "  I 
have  it.  What's  the  date  ? " 

"  The  9th." 

"  The  very  day  mother  telegraphed ;  don't 
you  see  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  don't.  You  couldn't  have 
been  passing  by." 

"Think  a  moment.  What  is  there  in 
the  Castle  Hill  ?  " 

"The  sinking  stones,"she  cried,  with  a  start. 

"  Of  course  ! — and  they  have  gone  head 
over  heels  into  the  Gar,  and  the  hill  atop  of 
them.  Don't  you  remember  ?  " 
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"  Garcin's  Tower  and  Gar  tin's  Power 
Together  shall  crumble  from  hour  to  hour, 
And  as  the  stones  sink  in  the  ground, 
Passing  bells  shall  surely  sound." 

"But  your  mother— did  not  believe  in 
it,"  faltered  May,  now  deadly  pale  and 
trembling. 

"  Didn't  she  !  Why  then  did  she  fly  out 
at  old  Moule  for  telling  me  ? " 

"  She  explained  that,  Arthur.  Your  father 
fretted  about  the  stones  when  he  was  ill,  and 
she  was  afraid  that  you — " 

"  Listen,  dearie,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand. 
"  Moule  told  me  a  good  deal  more  than 
you  know  about  it.  Perhaps  there  was 
enough  in  the  past — true  or  false — to  make 
my  poor  father  uneasy ;  but  the  spell — if 
there  ever  was  one — is  broken.  No  stone 
sunk  for  him.  The  last  of  all  were  buried 
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suddenly,  four  days  ago;  and  yet  here  I 
am  !  Why,  my  darling !  You  are  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf;  I  am  safe.  Sudden  sink- 
ing implies  sudden  death  to  the  head  of  the 
house.  Therefore  either  the  whole  thing  is 
nonsense,  or  I'm  not  Sir  Arthur  Bellmonte 
of  Garcin. 

"  Now  let's  see  what  the  great  Tom  has  to 
say  for  himself  ? " 

May  handed  him  the  letter  without  a 
word. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
POYNDEK'S  HOLE. 

THE  successor  to  Mr.  Jones  was  deter- 
mined to  show  what  a  new  broom  could  do  ; 
and  had  a  grievance.  The  pheasant-shoot- 
ing season  was  in,  and  Sir  Arthur  was  not. 
There  was  no  one  to  note  how  birds  had 
increased,  and  expenses  diminished,  since 
the  anabasis  of  Jones. 

"  I  don't  think,"  he  observed  to  one  who 
had  leave  to  shoot,  and  used  it  sparingly, 
"  that  a  country  gentleman  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  between  the  1st  Septem- 
ber and  Guy  Fawkes's  day.  There  ought  to 
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be  a  law  against  it.  Never  mind ;  the 
house  will  be  full  of  shooters  next  year,  I'll 
bet ;  and  then  I'll  show  them  some  feathers, 
Mr.  Cowper." 

He  was  Mr.  Cowper  now,  not  Gipsy 
Cowper,  or  "  that  fellow  Cowper."  Portly 
and  sedate  Mr.  Bins  the  butler,  of  whom 
May  had  been  so  afraid,  tried  once,  and 
once  only,  to  patronize  the  new  man. 

"  When  I  '  Bins '  you,  you  can  c  Cowper ' 
me,"  roared  the  latter.  "  Keep  your  famili- 
arities for  your  fellow-flunkies  in  the  house. 
I'm  Mr.  Cowper,  if  you  please." 

He  was  proud,  you  see — and  why  not  ? 
He  was  earning  an  honest  living.  When 
he  could  get  a  holiday  he  might  roam  over 
stubble  and  copse  unquestioned,  with  a  fine 
Pardy  under  his  arm,  and  a  brace  of  dogs  at 
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his  heels,  killing  game  as  he  pleased  for 
Lady  Bellmonte  and  her  friends.  This  was 
quite  a  new  sensation,  and  a  pleasant  one. 
Good  old  Moule,  taking  the  tide  at  the 
flood,  joined  the  reconciliation  party,  and 
urged  him  again  to  live  with  his  wife ;  but 
this  he  would  not  hear  of. 

"  Let  her  bide  where  she  is,"  he  said 
gloomily ;  "  with  the  Gar  between  us  there 
will  be  peace.  As  long  as  she  gets  half  my 
salary,  and  none  of  me,  she  won't  complain. 
When  the  boy  grows  up  and  hears  me  spoken 
of — as  folks  shall  speak  of  me — then  we'll 
talk  about  reconciliation ;  but  not  till  then. 
It's  best  as  it  is,  Moule ;  everything  is  best 
as  it  is ;  and,  Moule  (speaking  with  great 
deliberation),  as  I  am  a  man,  it's  going  to 
stay  as  it  is." 
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He  was  no  longer  living  with  Moule ;  not 
that  they  had  fallen  out  in  any  way;  but 
because  Town  Garcin  was  too  far  from  the 
dredging  works.  The  ex-poacher  occupied 
the  cottage  about  a  inile  further  on  than 
Castle  Hill,  where  Mrs.  Galves,  who  spent 
so  much  money  on  doctors,  used  to  live ; 
and  had  his  few  wants  attended  to  by  a 
housekeeper  who  was  old  enough,  and  ugly 
enough,  to  satisfy  all  the  virtues.  It  would 
not,  however,  have  pleased  him  to  know 
that  this  lady  was  a  confidante  of  his  wife's  ; 
and  that  she  (the  latter)  had  been  admitted 
to  his  home  several  times  during  his  absence 
at  the  works. 

It  was  in  Cowper's  own  quarters  that  the 
above  conversation  with  Mr.  Moule  was 
opened  ;  about  five  weeks  after  Sir  Arthur's 
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wedding.  The  twrt  friends  had  dined  to- 
gether, and  were  smoking  their  pipes  over 
the  fire.  Their  talk  had  got  thus  far,  when 
the  antiquary  appeared  to  become  uneasy, 
fidgetted  in  his  chair,  stretched  out  his  legs, 
sent  a  long  blue  cloud  up  to  the  ceiling, 
but  answered  not  a  word. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  by  staying  as  it 
is  ?  "  Cowper  went  on. 

"  Ye — s ;  I  suppose  I  do.  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  will  stay  as  it  is,"  Moule  replied 
drily. 

"  Meaning  that  I  could  not  do  anything 
to  alter  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  won't  discuss  the  question, 
Cowper ;  I  know  what  you  think  you  could 
do." 

Cowper    gave     a     short,   hoarse    laugh. 
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"Where  is  that  packet  I  gave  you  before 
that  she-devil  and  I  fell  out  ?  " 

"  Safe  in  my  strong  box,"  Mr.  Moule 
replied,  getting  more  and  more  uneasy. 

"  Good ;  we'll  go  over  it  together  some 
day." 

"  Oh  dear  no,  not  at  all ;  I — I'd  much 
rather  not,"  stammered  Moule.  "I  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
never  wanted  to  touch  it,  and  I  wish  you 
would  take  it  away  and — and — let  us  talk 
of  something  else." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Let's  talk  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Let's  drink  their 
health.  Here's  to  them  (filling  up  the 
glasses).  Here's  to  Sir  Arthur  Bellmonte  of 
Garcin  and  the  lady  he  loves.  Yes  ;  it's  all 
right,  I  believe — figs  on  thistles.  May's  a 
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good  girl.  Here's  her  health ;  and  the  old 
lady's  too.  She's  a  thoroughbred.  I'm 
proud  of  them ;  I'm  proud  of  the  whole 
family.  By  God !  I  wish  it  were  as  great 
and  powerful  as  when  old  Simon,  Earl  of 
Bellmonte,  rode  down  the  king's  high 
sheriff  and  his  posse  comitatus  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  men  at  arms  ;  snapped  his  finger 
in  the  Pope's  nose ;  and  made  his  own  good 
pleasure  law  for  half  the  county.  Ah ! 
those  were  times  !  " 

"  Bad  times,"  Moule  commented,  sending 
a  puff  of  smoke  to  emphasize  his  verdict. 

"  They   would   have   suited   me.      These 
times  don't,"  growled  Cowper. 

"  I    thought    you   were   contented   with 
things  as  they  are  ?  " 

"  Right  —  right    you    are,    Mr.    Moule. 
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George  Cowper  is  quite  content  with  things 
as  they  are.  I  mistrusted  that  girl  once. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  talk  we  had  one 
Sunday  at  the  Hall  ?  Well,  I  gave  her  my 
mind  pretty  strong." 

"  Then  I  think  you  were  guilty  of  a  very 
great  piece  of  impertinence,"  said  the  anti- 
quary. "  What  business  was  it  of  yours  ? " 

"  If  you  will  believe  me,  Moule,  I  almost 
thought,  from  something  she  said,  that  she 
has  got  a  hint  about — you  know  what !  " 

"  I  will  not  hear  another  word ! "  cried 
Moule,  jumping  up  and  buttoning  his  coat ; 
"  beside,  it's  late  ;  I  must  go." 

"  Must  you  ?  well,  good  night,  then. 
Suppose  we  have  another  try  for  that  big 
pike  in  Poynder's  hole  to-morrow.  I  shall 

have  done  work  about  four." 

ii.  38 
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"With  all  my  heart."  The  antiquary 
was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  and  if  the 
big  pike  would  only  jump  at  being  caught 
as  eagerly  as  his  would-be  captor  jumped  at 
the  idea  of  catching  him — that  fish's  days 
were  numbered. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  what,"  Cowper  con- 
tinued, "  you  can  bring  that  with  you,  and 
I'll— I'll  take  charge  of  it." 

You  ought  to  know  where  Poynder's  hole 
is,  and  what  Poynder  did  to  give  it  his  name, 
for  I  have  described  the  spot  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  history.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  unprincipled  readers  who  skip 
descriptions,  thinking  to  get  on  with  the 
story.  Now  if  there  be  one  difficulty  more 
than  another  under  which  this  author  la- 
bours, it  is  his  incapacity  to  describe  scenery. 
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Consequently  ~he  never  tries  to  paint  a 
scene  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so.  Consequently  (again)  he  did 
not  write  what  he  did  about  Castle  Hill 
without  a  motive ;  and  you  cannot  get  on 
with  the  story  unless  you  see  the  spot  in 
your  mind's  eye.  "Will  you  turn  back  to 
the  first  volume,  or  shall  I  try  again  here  ? 
Perhaps  I  had  better  take  the  latter  course. 
You  may  have  lent  the  first  volume  to  a 
friend  (a  reprehensible  practice  —  for  he 
ought  to  get  one  of  his  own,  and  so  swell 
the  demand  for  a  second  edition — but  a 
common  one).  Well,  then,  Castle  Hill  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gar,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  Town  Garcin,  which  is  on 
the  right  bank.  Turn  a  washing-basin  down 
on  its  rim,  and  you  have  the  shape  of  the 
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hill.  Put  a  carpenter's  square  close  along- 
side of  it,  and  you  have  the  course  of  the 
river.  In  the  angle  of  the  square  is  Poyn- 
der's  hole.  On  the  flat  top  of  your  washing- 
basin  are  the  foundations  of  the  old  tower, 

and  THE   SINKING   STONES   OF   GARCIN.      The 

hill-side  is  cut  by  the  stream  in  front,  slopes 
down  more  gradually  to  a  marsh  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  woods  on  the  other.  At 
the  back  is  some  high  land — higher  than  the 
hill  itself,  with  a  valley — once  subject  to 
inundation,  but  now  the  best  part  of  Sir 
Arthur's  estate — between.  If  you  don't  see 
it  now,  I  must  give  it  up. 

To  this  spot,  at  the  appointed  hour,  came 
our  pair  of  fishermen,  prepared  with  every 
sort  of  device  known  to  their  art  for  the 
capture  of  the  big  pike,  who,  if  half  the 
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stories  about  him  were  true,  weighed  forty 
pounds,  and  went  about  his  business  with 
enough  broken  hooks  and  lines  in  his 
mouth  to  set  up  a  small  fishing-tackle 
shop.  Every  fisherman  on  the  Gar  had 
hooked  him  at  one  time  or  other,  had  played 
him  for  hours  with  consummate  skill,  and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  landing  him,  when 
— something  happened,  and  the  fish's  store 
of  steel  and  silk  was  increased. 

They  toiled  and  they  spun  till  they  were 
tired,  and  then  they  put  on  a  live  bait  and 
sat  down  to  watch. 

"  There's  something  queer  about  the 
water  to-day,"  said  Cowper ;  "  look  at  my 
float.  The  current  takes  it  away  from 
the  bank  instead  of  underneath  it,  as  it 
has  always  done.  I'll  bet  a  sovereign 
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that  fish  is  right  under  our  feet  some- 
where." 

"I  cast  all  along  the  edge,"  Moule  re- 
plied. 

"  Ah,  but  your  line  couldn't  go  far  back 
enough.  The  water  has  cut  a  yard  and  a 
half  in,  at  least ;  and  that's  what  makes  it 
so  strange  that  it  won't  take  the  bait  under. 
See  here,  now."  He  dropped  the  wretched, 
wriggling  gudgeon  on  the  very  verge  of  bank 
and  river ;  down  he  went ;  down  went  the 
line  after  him ;  pop  I  went  the  corpulent 
float,  and  stopped  further  progress.  Then 
the  float  having  turned  round  and  round  as 
though  making  up  its  mind  where  to  go, 
started  slowly  away  from  the  land. 

Well,  they  did  not  even  get  a  run  from 
the  big  pike,  or,  indeed,  from  anything  else ; 
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as  probably  he  had  caught  for  his  own 
dinner  any  unwary  fish  that  had  entered  his 
hole  that  day.  After  two  hours'  work  the 
fishers  gave  it  up,  and  had  their  dinner  on 
the  grass. 

This  over,  Cowper  took  out  the  packet 
which  his  friend  had  returned  to  him  (a  long 
narrow  parcel  of  something  soft,  tied  up  and 
sealed  in  a  dressed  rabbit's  skin),  and  turned 
it  over  and  over  in  his  hand. 

"  Did  you  ever  handle  a  bottle  of  poi- 
son," he  said,  half-musing,  half-questioning, 
"  and  think  what  a  lot  of  mischief  might  be 
done  with  it  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  snake, 
and  not  want  to  kill  it  ?  I  wish  you'd  let 
me  talk  to  you,  Moule.  It  would  do  me 
good ;  clear  my  mind,  you  know.  I  won't 
say  any  more  than  I  have  already  told  you 
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by  fits  and  starts,  but  I  want  to  put  it  all 
together.  There's  nothing  like  talking  out 
loud  for  that.  Let  me  talk  !  " 

"  I  absolutely  refuse  to  look  at  a  single 
paper,"  Moule  replied,  firmly. 

"  Wait  till  you  are  asked.  I  said,  Let  me 
talk." 

"  Talk  does  not  matter ;  talk  on  if  you 
like,  but — well,  you  know,  I  don't  believe — 
never  mind,  go  on  if  you  must ;  and  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  there  be  an  end  of  it." 

"  I  always  knew  that  old  Sir  George  was 
my  father,"  Cowper  began  ;  "  nobody  told 
me  so,  but  I  knew  it  with  a  child's  instincts. 
I  was  very  fond  of  him,  till  I  began  to  think 
like  a  man,  and  then  I  hated  him  ;  yes,  I 
did.  A  man's  instincts  made  me  love  my 
mother,  though  she  was  dead,  and  I  did  not 
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even  remember  her.  I  say  I  got  to  hate  my 
father,  and  I  let  him  know  it.  I  pained, 
angered,  thwarted  him  in  every  way. 
'  What  right,'  I  said  to  myself,  'had  he  to 
call  me  into  life  to  be  scoffed  at  one  day 
and  patronized  the  next,  by  his  grand 
friends  ? '  I  noticed,  quickly  enough,  that 
although  he  gave  me  the  clothes  and  the 
education  of  a  gentleman,  I  had  not,  and 
never  could  have,  the  position  of  one  in  his 
world ;  so  I  left  it,  and  went  to  the  bad  in  a 
society  that  does  not  think  much  of  marriage 
certificates,  and  where  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of  money,  is  a 
king.  When  it  was  too  late  to  mend,  I 
found  out  that  Sir  George  had  not  wronged 
my  mother,  and  would  have  done  me  justice, 
blackguard  as  I  had  made  myself.  Moule, 
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old  friend,  when  my  own  boy  shrunk  from 
me  and  said  I  was  a — a  thief,  I  knew  what 
I  had  done  to  my  father.  I  felt  it  bitterly 
enough  before,  but  the  agonies  of  that ! " — 
he  turned  his  head  and  shuddered. 

"But  I'm  going  too  fast,"  he  continued. 
"  That's  the  worst  of  thinking  things 
over.  Some  memory  catches  you,  and 
sends  you  flying  over  years  and  years. 
When  you  are  telling  a  story  out  loud  you 
have  to  make  things  come  in  their  order. 
Well,  by  the  time  Sir  George  died  I  had 
done  pretty  much  all  that  a  man  could  do 
to  make  him  hate  the  very  sound  of  my 
name,  and  disown  me ;  but  he  left  me  five 
thousand  pounds  in  his  will,  and  old  Sir 
Alexander  leased  me  Wrensham's  farm  on 
easy  terms.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
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found  myself  here,  and  young  Arthur  be- 
came to  me  what  I  had  been  to  his  uncle — 
when  I  loved  him.  I  taught  the  boy  to 
swim,  and  ride,  and  shoot,  and  grew  to  him 
as  though  he  were  my  own.  I  had  had 
enough  of  London  raking ;  and  a  country 
life  suited  me.  Of  course  I  made  a  mess  of 
the  farm — what  did  I  know  about  farming  ? 
— but  I  could  have  worried  along  somehow 
and  lived  a  respectable  man  if  I  had  not 
been  caught  by  a  pretty  face  with  a  she- 
devil  behind  it,  about  the  time  he  was  born. 
Do  you  want  to  know  who  she  was  ?  (you 
know  what  she  is) — well,  she  was  a  lady. 
Oh,  yes,  but  she  had  the  tongue  of  a  fish- 
fag,  and  the  mercy  of  a  tiger.  The  farm 
went  to  the  dogs,  the  money  was  spent, 
and  I  sank  into  Gipsy  Cowper  —  poacher, 
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vagabond,  drunkard.  Arthur  had  gone  into 
the  army  then,  so  he  did  not  see  the  worst 
of  me.  All  of  a  sudden  I  got  a  hint  from 
some  of  my  mother's  people  (she  was  a 
gipsy)  that  put  me  on  the  right  scent,  and 
I  found  out  that  I  was  legitimate.  You 
can  smile.  I  know  it,  and  that's  enough. 
Now  then,  how  did  I  stand  ?  I  had 
wronged  and  disgraced  my  father.  I  had 
disgraced  my  family.  I  had  married  a 
woman  who  would  abuse  a  saint.  By 
stretching  out  my  hand  I  could  take  an 
honourable  name,  and  foul  it — the  good  old 
name,  the  dear  old  name  of  Bellmonte ! 
Now,  Moule,  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell 
me  what  I  ought  to  have  done." 

"  You  are  speaking  of  some  time   ago," 
Moule  replied.     "What   is   done,  is  done. 
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Besides,  you  must  not  ask  me^to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  what  you  ought  or  ought  not 
to  have  done  under  circumstances  which  I 
do  not  admit." 

"  Bah  !  Did  the  sinking  stones  of  Garcin 
go  down  when  old  Sir  Alexander  died  ? 
You  know  none  did  ;  for  he  was  not  the 
head  of  the  house.  I  was.  Look  out  when 
I  die  and  you'll  see  something." 

"  There  are  only  two  pieces  left,"  Moule 
observed  drily ;  "  one  is  doubtful,  and  the 
other  rests  on  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Tower.  If  you  live  till  that  sinks,  you  will 
see  something  of  the  next  century  or  two." 

"  You  can  fence  with  my  questions,  and 
sneer  as  much  as  you  please.  I  won't 
quarrel  with  you,  Moule.  You  don't  want 
to  believe  me — that's  it — but  never  fear. 
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Let  me  get  on.  When  my  child  was  born 
I  had  just  a  flickering  doubt  about  what  I 
should  do.  I  thought — '  Have  I  the  right 
to  do  towards  him  what  I  had  blamed  my 

own  father  for  doing  towards  me  ? '  I  got 
over  that  in  time.  His  mother  helped  me." 

"  What  ? "  shouted  Moule,  starting  up. 
"  Does  she  know  ?  " 

"  Not  she.  She  helped  without  knowing. 
The  poor  lad  is  a  cripple,  and  not  quite 
right  in  his  head,  I  fear ;  he  would  never 
make  a  Bellmonte.  If  I  claimed  the  estate, 
it  would  be  mine  absolutely.  No  limitation, 
no  entail — mine  to  do  what  I  pleased  with. 
I  might  leave  it  to  you,  or  to  a  Hospital,  or 
to  the  British  Museum.  Why,  then,  can  I 
not  leave  it  as  it  is  without  claiming  it  ? 
Look  here,  Moule.  I'll  put  it  so  that  you 
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cannot  commit  yourself.  "We  are  in  France 
— not  Hopshire.  There  is  a  man  going  by 
the  name  of  Claud et,  and  a  family  called 
the  de  Grandcour.  Claudet  is  a  scamp, 
but,  if  he  likes,  can  turn  the  Count  de 
Grandcour  out  of  house  and  home.  This 
Count  has  just  married  a  girl  without  a 
sixpence,-  a  sort  of  relative  of  Claudet's,  to 
whom  he  has  behaved  remarkably  well. 
Claudet  loves  him  like  a  son.  Begins  to 
love  her  too,  a  bit  though — but  never  mind 
that  now.  Claudet  has  a  wife  who  hates 
him,  and  a  child  whom  she  brings  up  to 
call  him  a  thief.  It's  a  big  thing  to  think 
about ;  he  can  be  a  great  man  if  he  likes ; 
and  half  the  world  would  call  him  a  fool  if 
he  hesitates.  He  thinks  it  all  over,  and 
over,  and  over.  He's  fond  of  power,  and 
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lording  it  with  people.  There  are  lots  of 
people  he  would  dearly  like  to  lord  it  over. 
Good  God  !  how  he  could  make  them  quail ! 
And  often  he  is  within  that !  of  giving  way. 
He  has  logic,  and  reason,  and  abstract 
justice  on  his  side ;  but  when  he  gets  it 
all  quite  clear  in  his  head  he  resolves  that 
logic,  and  reason,  and  abstract  justice  may 
go  to  the  devil.  That  he  may  go  to  the 
devil  himself,  but  the  de  Grandcours  shall 
stay  where  they  are.  Now  this  scamp 
of  a  Claudet  had  an  old  friend  who  never 
put  his  foot  upon  him  when  he  was  down, 
but  often  had  a  kick  at  his  vices  when  he 
was  up.  His  old  friend  always  suspected — 
yes,  he  did ! — that  he  was  a  Grandcour  on 
one  side  at  least,  but  being  an  obstinate  old 
fellow,  and  loving  the  great  family  well,  he 
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wouldn't  have  it  proved  to  him — wouldn't 
hear  it  talked  about  even— wouldn't  help  the 
scamp,  as  he  might  have  done,  to  do  what 
was  right  and  honest ;  till  one  day  Claudet 
made  him  listen,  and  he  told  him  what  he 
intended  to  do.  Now  you  can  go  on  with 
the  story.  What  did  that  old  friend 
say?" 

"  That  Claudet  is  a  noble  feUow  ! "  Moule 
blurted  out  with  a  gulp.  "Be  his  facts 
right  or  wrong  he's  a  noble  fellow.  If  I 
held  his  hand  like  this,  as  I  hold  yours, 
Cowper,  I  should  say  so.  I  should  say  that 
he  was  worthy  to  be  a — what  was  their 
name  ?  " 

"De  Grandcour." 

"  "Worthy  to  be  a  de  Grandcour." 

"  That   settles  it,"  said   Cowper,   rising. 
IL  39 
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"  Can  you  spare  me  two  or  three  yards  of 
that  thick  line  of  yours  ? " 

"  Certainly  ;  I  suppose  it's  no  use  trying 
for  him  again  1 "  asked  Moule,  with  a  long- 
ing look  at  the  water  below,  and  a  sigh  for 
the  big  pike. 

"  Not  a  bit.  Too  late  in  the  day.  Be- 
sides, I've  got  some  work  to  do." 

"  Good  evening,  then." 

"Good  evening." 

And  so  they  parted.  Never  to  meet 
again. 


END    OP   VOL.    II. 
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